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ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1908. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 


PRINCIPALS. .—s- Gleeson-White, Evans, Le_ Mar, Butt, 
ed Jones, By Jones, Coates, Elwes, Hyde, Greene, 


k, Higley, Radford, 
CORKS. ia) r’s “Geronting’ and *The Kingdom,’ Stanford's 
— Mater, Davies's ‘Everyman,’ Bach's ‘ Magnificat,’ ‘ Elijah 


ey DEIGHTON’S or SPARK'S, Worcester. 


PEVENSEY Hi HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 
ag ggg le 

JULY 20, at 2.45 p.m. 

12 STIRRING EPISODES DAILY. 


EVENSEY HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 
VER 2,000 PE 
MAGNIFICENT, COSTUMES. GRA DANCES 


PEVENSEY HISTORICAL nce gi 
ds of Pevense: 
ON Ravager i Bexhill i Special A. BA in addition 
will be run between these 
See py all Numbered and Reserved. 
Prices, 3s. 6d,, 58. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 


P¥sjeia Cheap HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 

Special Cheap Fast Trains. Return Tickets, at Single Fare 
and a Quarter, issued — all ‘Stations within 150 miles to Eastbourne 
and Pevensey daily, during the Pageant Week, on production of 
The Railway Tickets are available from July 18 to 

















, Sg Ticket. 


J Nckets and all infoemetion may be obtained in London from 
Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON, and KEITH, PROWSE & CO.'s 
Offices, or direct from THE HON. SECS., Pageant Offices, Town a 
Eastbourne. Illustrated Booklet post free on ——— Books o’ 
Words, post free, 8d. Book of Music, post free, 1 


Provident Institutions. 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
vi invest the sum of Twen 
Guiseas (or ite ec ivatent by invalments) and obtain the right t 


ipate in the following advan 
oot ST. Freedom from want in time “of Adversity as long as need 


Rwy 
. SECC Permanent Relief in Old A Aes. oe 
THI RD. "stedical Advice b: 
FOURTH. A, Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
shire) for aged Men a with garden _ 
atienmece free, in addition to an ann 
. A furnished house in the ame Retreat at Abbots Tangay 
at the 7 of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence 
SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these are available not Land Members only, but also 
for their wives og widows and 7eane childre: 
EIGHTH. yment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these bend its in all cases of need. 
For further information apply to the Secretary Ma. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row E.C 











nd § 
ley, Hertford- 
and medical 








Exhibitions. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
T — to 25, ‘Ane the GALLERY 


a er by the French Mh ager os at the request of the Royal 
nstitute ot British Architects, 
20 to 6) on presentation of Visiting Car 


9, Conduit Street, W. 











OYAL ACADEMY (Portraits and Views).— 
Having completed a Manuscript Index of all Views 7] 
Tortenie exhibited at the Royal Academy, British Institution, &c., 
r. GRAV now — to supply information as to who 
 E any ted Work: cases where the Painters ad are 
bom ag .—Apply to ALGERNON GRAVES, 42, Old Bond Street, 





T. MARY’S HOSPITAL M EDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 
(University of pail 


The WINTER on pel will aes on OCTOBER 
The Medical Schoo [ peliien in the West 


End of ap go 
Courses instruction are provided for the ENTIRE MEDICAL 
CURRICULUM. for the egress of the Universities, for the Diplomas 
of M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P., and for the Government Medical Services 
A PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE will COMMENCE on 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, 
1451. to 521. 108., COMPETED FOR in SEPTEMBER. 
Complete Handboo. “n application to THE DEAN. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The — of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambrid, 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Gucetions desirin, 
the can f SCHOO. 
UTORS in England or A Abroad 
are wisi i call upon oF or one nd folate detailed particulars to 
ESSRS. Gé& 
who for more ton thirty —_ a been ae in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments 
Advice, free of charge, is Elves by Mr. THRING, Bamber | “3 the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


EDUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

tis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on oe pt of requirements by GR FFITHS, SMITH. 
POWELL & SMITH School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











accurate information anaes to 
f or GIRLS o 











Situations Vacant. 
MAGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 


LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The FACULTY and TRUSTEES of the COLLEGE are now pre- 

ape to sppotnt a. a LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES. Salary 
, with Fees. Candidates should be Graduates in Honours 

aa some University in the United Kingdom. abetication. eo) Woh ad 
of Testimonials, should be lodged, on or before AUG 
with the undersigned, from whom further particulars as i. AP 4 
of appointment can be obtained. 
BERT H. F. DICKEY, Secretary of Faculty. 
°, College Avenue, pon HRY June 26, 1908. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRY 
A MYNWY. 





The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
ot Sean T LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
Further Conese may be obtained from the undersigned, 
whom applications, with Testimonials (which — not be ted), 
be sent on or before gy ie “SEN KED ri 
USTIN JENKINS, BA, Registrar. 
University College, Cardi Saly 3, 1908, 


RerYAt HOLLOWAY COLLEG E, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
(University of London.) 
LECTURER IN PHYSICS. 
The GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of CHIEF of 


the PHYSICS DEPARTMENT (Man or Woman) now vacant at the 
above Golees 


The 
the ae in room, appa 
Full et at ey aad be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, to 
woom me eqpptlontione, with two names of References, and (if so desired 
Th didate) four copies of not more than four Testimonials, 
should he sent by FRIDAY, July 31. 


ARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The COMMITTEE invite he srpticasions for the post of ASSISTANT 
en for : a GHER TION and COUNTY INSPECTOR 
ef SCHO Applications (with Testimonials, and stating the 

Cantidatee ce ‘age and antecedents) must be sent by JULY 23 to the 
erent 

2501. per annum, with Travelling Expenses on a scale fixed by 

the Coununtisee. e Person appointed will be required to devote his 

whole time to the work, and to reside at or near Warwick. Personal 


will be her particulars and Form 
of Application may r be eel from 
OLTON KING, Director of Education. 





sypetnted will be required to enter upon the duties of 











Ra +i. 





Gdurational. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
PuDOR HALL SCHOOL, 


FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. . 
The School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the 
Summer Holidays. 
The New House stands in a Park of over One Hundred Acres, about 
Fifteen of which have been acquired for Games, &c. 
London Pri and Lect 6 Will i to attend Daily, and 
the Weekly Visits to London, for Concerts, Galleries, &., will be 
made ag usual. 











Office, Warwick, July 6, 1908, 


BokoucsE OF OSWESTRY. 


HEAD MASTER and ASSISTANT MASTER are REQUIRED for 
the SS ae ay —— OLof ART. Full parstoulare of cates, fe 
&., and Forms of Application may be obtained from Mr. Ww. 
FERRINGTON, Solicitor, 18, Arthur Street, Oswestry. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 


COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
The following ASSISTANTS will be REQUIRED on AUGUST 31 


MA TEACHER OF DRAWING. Selery 1 1202, per annum. 
(2) SR - E MISTRESS, —_ teach Nature Study, 
aaa yo Salary 1001. per ann’ 
Applications should be made, not later than JULY 25, on Forms to 


f the 
pice s, Pn OSTLER, Secretary. 
Education Offices, 22, Union Street, Halifax 




















Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ‘ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 











(fOSPORT AND ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 


An ASSISTANT MASTER. 7: 
EARLY Ly aePrEMoee tis naguene, to commence duties 
methods. must S well” ‘qualified to teach French by modern 
commencing eg is 1201. per annum, increasing to 2001. by 
increments of 102. In fixing the initial Salary experience in other 
necmaary Schools may be Gp rear 
Further particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
ee a” ee should be addressed not later than THURS- 
High Street, Gosport. 


HOMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS of M of METHOD is REQUIRED, 
begin work in SEPTEMBER. The Lady appointed will be responsible 
for the training of the Infant Mistresses. the duties are to occere 
on prosbesse inciples and conduct Classes in Ki 





patio. rvise Students’ Practice in th yo Early 
se ut ice _ 
Epplication to THE PRINCIPAL at the Galea ee Schools - 


CQ HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. 

‘ by id snd yy BiSTR ESS ot METHOD WANTED, 

or oO ure chiefly on e tol f Ed 

Salary 1001., Residence.—Apply to THE PRINCIPAI : noation. 








(ITY 0 HEFFIELD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


DESIGN INSTRUCTOR REQUIRED to supervise the Work and 
give Lectures in the Elementary and Advanced Stages. Four Days 
= = our at pny a Week to be devoted to the Work of the School. 


r annum. 
uy tion Forms, which may be obtained f a d 
aul d be returned not later than — July 2h, 08 0 008. wenite 
XTER, ‘Secretary. 


Education Office, Leopold Street, July %, Soo 





CHOLASTIC.—SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. 
—(a) Senior Classics and English, 1702.—(b) Mathematics and any 
ao eases. 1801. pone) Fo —_ benny ee some Science, 
i= — emistry an » 1501.— ti Geogra) 4 
and English Literature, 1500, "1801. vi (f) Pian A i Singivs, 4 
Painting, Modelling, and some me Bubjects. 1500. "resident, 
rising to 3001.—Furt her particulars of the Yo) and of many o other 
Vi aaupeee, Senior and Junior, from BIVER ., Scholastic Agents, 
2, Regent Street, W. (Established 1858.) 


Situations Wanted. 
TALIAN and SPANISH TEACHER, with 


veral years’ English axperionee. at present engaged “in Italy, 
SEEKS a POST in an ENGLI SCHOOL. Good En; lish References. 
—Write R. 74, Shelley's, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


( JENTLEMAN (26), of Literary and Artistic 
tastes, is in a position to accept 

TARY or the like to a Lady or ‘Gentleman. No o! 

Abroad. ye references given and required. peek 

Address TREGARTHEN, care of George A. Ross, Pilgrim House, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ADVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 

details of Publishing, Literary as well as Commercial, desires 
ENGAGEMENT in any Department. Excellent references.— 
Box 1386, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 




















Miscellaneous. 


RIVATE TOUBS. — Miss BISHOP’S 

(Ladies and Gentlemen.) SWITZERLAND, 

AUGUST 15, Lucerne, Grindelwald, &. ITALY, es ER, 

OCTOBER. ' Rome, Naples, Florence. Venice, &c. rences ex- 

Sanoed. we epaaive Terms.—Miss BISHOP, 27, St. p Road, 
burn, 


OUNTRY TRAVELLER, with excellent 
connexion, representing a_first-class " Londo Bie is 
desirons of hearing from another HOUSE toSHARE. EXPEN 
TRAVELLER, care of Si Advertising Offices, Maltravers on 
Arundel Street, Strand, V 


UTHOR UNDERTAKES a Hogue Specal 
from French, German, or Italian into En 7 
Plays.—AUTHOR, care of Cookson, 49, Handforth 


NDEXING, CATALOGUING AND 
LITERARY WORK for Authors and Publishers, English and 











French, undertaken. Long Experience. ‘erms moderate. Biblio- 
ies compiled. ‘Rasearthes vande in lenaon yt on a 
HA, or > Saree & Co., Advertising Agents, 23, Finch 


Lane, Cornhill, 


LFESRABRY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Press, 13, Bream's 





Testimonials.—A. B., Bos a Atheneum 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


79 M4 7 


AuVugi7 


&, 
Bp 
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ELLES- LETTRES, Memoirs, Travel, clever 
Fiction, &c. Manuscripts considered for the = Season 

by SISLEY'S, jan.» Makers of Beautiful Books, e Street, 
Cross, London. 





ESSRS. COPE & FENWICK, 
Publishers of Theological, Pe Rasephies al, and Antiquarian 


16, CLIFFORD'S INN. "FLEET STREET, E.C 


NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
Kendal, SUPPLIES mprtons with LITERARY MATTER 

and invites Authors 4 submit MSS. of = = Short Stories, and 

Articles. Pro; Serial Use, of all high-cl aon Matter 

receive careful and "prompt Address, 
“ Syndicate, Kendal.” 


TLRBB BHI NR GE 


ROMAN COINS from the tine 800 years before Christ, have been 
fund in Styria in a good state of preservation (Inscription and 
Coinage very distinctly parceptiie’ he Rey is willing to SEL: 
o- —Interested persons ap poly. in German, to JOHANN 
WERAS, House-Owner, Mar al (Styria), Austria. 


T° PICTURE COLLECTORS. —A valuable 

Liege pay | et a Lon ael—taken by a real Artist, and at 
moderate terms.—A ELTA, Bailey, Newsagent, 637, High 
Road, Leyton, = 

















HE DAU ;HTER of a w ell- know n Literary 
Man i in desirone of macting, with a LADY and GENTLEMA 

to SHARE her HOUSE; or would take 
or Unfurnished. The House is situated on South Norwood Hill, five 
minutes from Norwood Junction Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
(where Concerts, Lectures, &c., are continually given), near the Public 
Library. and within a a of the Crystal Palace, or One Station from 
it. Norwood is regarded as one of the healthiest court Are cE: 
—Address 


rders. Rooms Furnished 


and was at_one time a well-known ye 





NEWSsP SPAPERS ~ (hall. bound) FOR SALE. 
ES, Sept., 1854, tu Dec., 1897. (The following Parts are 
missing: Jan.-Feb., 1885, Jan., 1869-Sept., tg! 
{iiNGHAM DAILY POST, Ju x P 
AZETTE AND grog GHAM Daity GAZETTE, 
1758-1823 (odd Nos.), 1846-9, 1 1864, 1880. 1899. 
AILY TIMES. com ete Set: 1886: 
wg Fe a LIBRARIAN, Birmingham Free a Ratcliff 











Cupe-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
tion. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Co; 5a 
—Miss E. M. TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, 
Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
orsies.. patine MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Cire &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ny "years.—S KES & SIKES, 229, Hammersmith 
Road, (Private Address : 13, Wolverton Gard Hi ith 











YPIST, experienced, 
SPARE TIME. Will 
ferred.—TYPIST, 86, Huntin 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tri Cambridge Higher Local ; Modern 

es). Bere Revision, Translation, Shorthand 

Room.—THE C RIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, wr c 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with comalate, accuracy, 9d. per 

1,900 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING from od. aphensn 1,000 words ; 
Carbons from 3d, Translations. cating. All work done 
a best style gad with k= a . 14, Park Road, 


requires bing for 


uote cheap rate: re- 
on Road, East Finchien tan x 














YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, "ke. accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, '3d. cel, pn. References to well-known Authors. 
Oxford Higher Local.— 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8S.W. 


Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE, No. 49.—Fine states of Turner’s 
Liber Studioram—Line and oy tye ae: hg mad 


——_ ts by and after Diirer, 
wings—Illustrated s—Works b Jenn. Haine Pict ‘Hee free, 


Boo! 
} —WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS. =-Uollectors 
and Antiquarians are invited 











FURST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Beaks files 
trated iy Sait Me Crsintanl Piss Ro a 


wwiandson, 
cae cee byt sor Sale in the World. CATA. 
UES issued and sent application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, ae thew t Oxf reet, London, W.C. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on Lamp cutest SUPPLIED. The most ex Rockfader 

extant. Please wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 
special feature of exc! ng an. Le Books for others selected 


pi hn te jous 000 Books I icularly want 

area eras Safet Bookshon. 146, ohn Bright Wich 
b> r Wilde's ; Turner's Rich- 

ee and Southern Coast, 2 vols. 4. 48.; : Who's Who, 2 vols. 1907, 5s. 





ATALOGUES. — SPECIAL | CLEARANCE 

ALOGUES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS post free on 

galt Genuine bargains in First Editions np Fixes Items. 

ks in all Branches of Literatur Parcels se: approval if 

esired. No fancy prices.—Address 3. ‘BALDW IN. 14 Osborne Road, 
fo Essex. 





P M. BARNARD, M.A. 
e (Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. ) 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ENGLAND. 





JUST ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE 22. TOREION _LITERAURE, 
Tosned 1 ——— Spanish, ing many Rare and 


CATALOGUE 24. ARMORIAL and other in- 
teresting BINDINGS, including many Books bound for the French 
and famous Collectors; also several interesting English 

ndings. 
TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 


CATALOGUE 23. ALPINE, CRICKET, MILI- 
TARY, and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, with Sections on 
Angling, Chess, and Fencing. 

Out-of- Print Books sought for and reported gratis. 


P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of Libraries and 
Collections on Special Subjects. 





WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LEGHTon Ss ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 

Part XIII, hae Fg” fo with 164 Facsimiles, including Berners’s 
Froissart, Cambridge ae Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, and a 
large collection of Early Ch les. [Now ready. Price 23. 

J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Auibers caper reneaee Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Pu oe —Terms and Testi- 
monials on applicatioa io sa A. M. BURGHES 24, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Pubsehing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Tradin; ge Prepared and Audited. a org 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s wy Rg Meet —28, 29, 
——— Row, E.C., Secretary to Booksellers’ Provident 
nstitution. 




















Printers. 
AS hi PRESS._JOHN EDWARD 


NCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes 
. STIMATES for all kinds of of BOOK NEWS: 
Bohdinoe Chancery 


The Heraldic and Genealogical Library of Printed eoktinnd 
Manuscripts of Sir ARTHUR VICARS, E.C.V.0., &c. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strana, W.C., oe Bonar: Jul i EA 27, and Following Day, at 


1 ocloc RIPTS, including the 
important Heraldic and Genealogical Library of Books and Manu- 
= < of Sir ARTHUR VICARS, K.C.V F.8.A., Ulster King 
of Arm 


; the extremely interesting Series of Grants of Arms (1467- 
1672). formerly in the ion of Sir JOHN FENN, now the Property 
of A. H. F E, —rare and interesting Ancient and Modern 
Books, including a First Edition of Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield— 
Illuminated and other Manuscripts, Latin and Oriental—Icelandi: 
Books—Standard Works in the various Branches of Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Works of Art. 


I y -TATOAAT . 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL bby acorn at their House, No, 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, eo 27, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, WORKS of ART, comprising English 
Porcelain and Pottery, including Wi af, Chelsea, Spode, Ww, 
aoe Derby, Swansea, &c., Leeds Ware, Stafford, Salt Glaze, 
Wedgwood, Fulham, Lambeth, &c.—Oriental Porcelain—Silver—Old 
English Ginse-tivarioe—4 a remarkable Collection of Sets of Chessmen— 
a Collection of French Fans, in an Oak Cabinet—old Straw Work— 
Antiquities, &. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


' . y -TATC ‘ 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION’ at thetr as No. 13, Wellington 
Street Strand, W.C., = bg ok ESDAY, 29, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock prec BOOKS and MANUS CRIPTS comprising 
the LIBRARY of MIL SIMPSON, ag of hexhill-on-Sea; the 
PROPERTY of T. W. THORNTON, Esq., — Weedon ; the 
LIBRARY of the late E. M. BELOE. Es ., of K pings iene (sold by 
order of the Executors); the PROPERTY of ee OODALL, Ea. 
(deceased); the PROPERTY of J. M. MANSE nad. Esq. (decease 
soon by order of the Executors) ; the PROPER Y of Col. NORRIS, 
M.V.O., and other Properties, oe Tiusinatet Hore on 
Vellum—First. Editions of the Writings of Ainsworth, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Lever, Surtees, Thackeray, &c.—Historical and Topo- 
pes ical Works, ppoxting Bec Books, Early Printed Books, fine Illustrated 
¥ Works, Books on Heraldry, &c.—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London 
—Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum—Holbein’s Portraits; Kelm- 
scott Press ks—Sanders’ Reichenbachia—Eliot’s a 
Hible—Blometicld’s Norfolk, Large Paper—Taverner’s Epistles and 
ples, 


May be viewed two day prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by Se eaien at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
RSDAY, July 30, — 1 ojc Cvnhie. and 


Street, Strand, W.C., LS TH 
the COLLECTION GRECO. BACTRIAN, INDO-SC 
other CREE As COINS, the et perty of the ‘late Dr. CH 
PE DP gg a COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and 
ENGI Rein COINS, the Bowe ay of a GENTLEMAN: and other 
SMALL BOLLECTIONS of COINS, the Properties of PHILIP N. 
MOORE, Esq. (deceased), and J. H. DENNIS, Esq.—Coin Cabinets 
and Numismatic Books. 


May be viewed two days prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 





Baxter Prints—Flemish Lace—Curiosities. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. a. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


s Rooms, 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., a COL- 
LECTION hie BAXTER PRINTS, including many rare Specimens— 
Native Weapons, including Relics from Khartoum and Omdurman— 
Indian Arms, &c.—Oriental Bronzes, China, Cloisonné Ware—Flemish 
ce—Engravings, Paintings, Jewellery—Gold and Silver Coins—an 

a variety of Curios. 
On view day prior from 10 till 5 and morning of Sale. 


. Catalogues 
on application. 





Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the late 
Cc. M. BOTTEN, Esq., removed from Richmond ; a Small 


Library from Hastings, and other Properties. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


ees at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEL NESDAY, July 30, and eanins Day, at 10 minutes 
1 o'clock precisely, the above LIB IES, comprising Miscellaneous 
Books in all Branches of jo em ae irst Editions of Modern 
hi B with Coloured Plates, &c., among which may be 








Sales by Auction. 


Books, Manuscripts, and Autograph Letters. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Ctrect Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. d uly a ot} at 1 o'clock ively. 
OOKS pad MaNtsc RIPTS and LETT 
EIBR Y of Mrs. STERN omam of Little ve, East Barnet 
(sold ty order of. the Executors), Tempe Poetical EF 
—Forei, —— Authors—Wor! 
of pg ate~Topestaphy, &e.; an other 
Books Costume ie rly Printed W: the Shell ley's St. 





Irvyne, 
First Edition, uncut, Presenta tion Cops ~ &. the — to his a 
TOGRAPH L 


i the English Spy, 2 vols., 1825—Grimm’s German Stories, 
with tchings by rge ‘Cruikshank, First Issue, 2 vols., 1823-26— 
The Humourist, Coloured Plates by George Cruikshank, First 
Edition, 4 vols.—The Dance of Death, Coloured, Plates by Rowlandson, 
2 vols.—Brinkley’s Japan, 12 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, Large Paper, 
India Proofs in’ the Original Numbers—fine Copy of the Reynolds 
Gall 3_vols., 1836—Picture of St. Petersburg, Coloured *Plates— 
Maund’s Botanic hepritcenmd Large Paper, 13 vols. ntleman’s Maga- 
zine from the Commen ent—a Series of Coloured Views of London 
by Havell—the Fourth “Folio Shakespeare—Illuminated Manuscript 
Book of Hours of the Fifteenth Century—Autograph Letters— 
Engravings—Bookplates—and other interesting and valuable Items. 





Miscellaneous Books, 


MESSBS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
THURSDAY, July 23, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCEL. 
LANEOUS BOOKS, including Gould’s Mon raph _on the Toucans 
and ne Atkyns’ Gloucestershire—Audelcy's Keramic Art of 
Japa Turner Gallery, and other Fine-Art and Antiquarian 
Works—Ridey's bok Farewell, 1559, and a few others similar— 
racts 








SPINK & 
Limi for ay iy y (gratis) of their fe NUstisMariC errew: 1811; AU ETTERS, tm ling Nelson, Lever, Thackera: 
LAR, e finest G oman, and English Coins on View and for Morland, Ruskin mb. Coleridge, Carly ie, 
Sale at Moderate Prices: SPINK & SON, Listen, Eats. Valuers, | Charles II., Loch Family _ a. Frederic k the Great, Original 
and Cataloguers, 16, a, and 13, Piccadilly, London, blished Correspondence with the Marquis dl’ Argens (1742-1771), &c. 
upwards of a Century. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
ATALOGU E, No. 359. Coins and Medals. 


Post free. 
emg NEW LIST. JUST OUT. 
Contains omy hy EW_ REMAINDERS from the Publ 
Now, for the First Time, Rec juced in Price. ona, 
All Book-buyers and snes shoul apply for our Remainder 


logues. 
Books in all Departments £4 Literature 
The Selection is Varied and Extensive. 


fi ste New Copies as “2 = nally Publis 
And in wall cases there is a eduction: ay ‘Price. 
WILLIAM GLarTeu ae, ao Ht 





265, High Holborn, ‘hae 
OOKS.—WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 





ude. 
men, Executors and should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give full cash 
in git gue Brop of Literature. Vendors oe find this 





Auction Sale 
313, Broad Birm: 
“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 





ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKIN SON 4 HODGE 


Medals, valuable Proof English 
Coins and. Patterns ii in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, the Property of the 
late HENRY CLARK, Esq., of Nottingham—Numismatic Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, a 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 23, and ina RAW 
Loclock precisely, | ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS. and D Nos. 
includin; ing, Messet Portraits after Sir ua nolds—' 
bow and ecomteld, after J. Constable—E: yay Proot dt ee. of 
the Colours Drawing 4 + Eighteenth ‘ tates and in 


rting 

Prints its—Engravings by Masters of the French of Bogravin Eighteenth 

Cent 3 i the LLECTION on DRAWINGS, &c., by ROW- 
N, the Property of H. LEON, Esq. 


May be viewed two days prior Catalogues may be had 





and Pamphlets — Books relating to 
America—an Original Seventeenth-Century Entry Book of the Earl of 
Yonway (Secretary of State), with references to ae Penn and his 
Plantation in Pennsylvania, 1631-3—Thornton’s Don Juan, Coloured 
a 2 vols.—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, with Rowlandson’s 
s—Library Editions of Chaucer, Fielding, Thac keray, Arabian 
Nights, Francis Parkman, and others—Standard Works in General 
Literature, &c. ; also a Set of the Encyclopedia of Forms, 14 vols. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








=. 1 CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


give notice that they will hold the Following 
SALES b: peri ON, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : - 


On MONDAY, July 20, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES 


on TUESDAY, July 21, POKCELAIN, 

ECTS of ART, and TAPE ¥ from. various SOURCES, and 

OED ENGLISH FURNITURE of ROBERT RUSHBROOKE, Esu.. 
of Rushbrooke Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


For Magazines, &c., see p, 83. 
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READY IN AUGUST.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOLY ORDERS: The Tragedy of a Quiet Life. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published Two delightful New Novels—the first, HARDY-ON-THE-HILL, by 1. Z. FRANCIS 
(which the Eventna Stanparp says is “a story of real literary worth and of singular charm”), crown 8vwo, 6s.; and the second, 
LOVE THE HARVESTER, ty MAX PEMBERTON, crown 8wo, 3s. 6d. NEXT WEEK will be published « New Movel by MAUD 
STEPNEY RAWSON, entitled THE EASY-GO-LUCKIES, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The best tock on Rowing is THE COMPLETE OARSMAN, by R&. C. LEHMANN, M.P. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. It is 
now ready, and is elaborately illustrated. 

Messrs. METHUEN have just published THE ALPS IN HISTORY AND NATURE, by W. A. B. COOLIDGE, M.A. Fully 
illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

INA FEW DAYS will be READY Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST of their AUTUMN 
PUBLICATIONS. Every one interested in books should send for a copy of this most interesting Catalogue 
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THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN, 1857-1859. By Field-Marshal Sir Evetyn Woop, V.C. G.C.B. With 8 Illustrations and 5 


Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘** Among shorter histories this will henceforth take the first place in popular esteem.”—Times. 

JEWELLERY. By H. Cuirrorp Smitu. With 52 Illustrations in Collotype and 4 in Colour. Wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 

This work is designed to embrace the whole history of personal jewellery from the earliest times to the present day. A careful survey has been made of the jewellery of the ancient 
world; but the main part of the book is devoted to the artistic ornaments of Europe in subsequent times, with particular regard to those of England. 

, ood book—a remarkably good book—in which the illustrations are sufficient, and the text superior. It is quite one of the most admirable books of a distinguished collection 
of works on art.”—Standard. ** A remarkable book, superb in its typography and binding as well as in its illustrations.” — Outlook. 

“This masterly treatise exhibits to admiration the progress of design and architecture in jewellery.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE CITY OF GENOA. By Rosert W. Carven. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Witit1am Parkinson, and 20 from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This book sets out briefly the history, life, and art of a city about which very little has been written in the English language. 
THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A. G. Braptey, Author of ‘Round about Wiltshire.’ With 16 Illustrations in 


Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romantic county, dealing with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns and villages full of historical 
interest, the famous valleys, and the marches so renowned in Border song and story. 
‘* A model of what such a book ought to be...... picturesque and attractive.”— Yorkshire Post. 
‘*Mr. Bradley has happily caught the characteristics of Northumbrian scenery—sombre, impressive, and romantic in association.” —Standard. 


A BOOK ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By J.S. Frercuer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Wat Pacer and Frank Sourueate, R.B.A., 


and 12 from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Without being in any sense a guide-book, ‘ A Book about Yorkshire’ gives readers a full account of the Three Ridings, of the places and scenery of most note within their borders, 


and of the legendary lore, and of the chief historical monuments. 
‘‘It covers the wide world of things worth seeing and saying as well as a single volume could.”—Atheneum. 
“‘ Widely informative. A fine discrimination is exercised in the presentation of those features which are specially worthy of attention.”—Glasgow News. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By E. A. Braytzy Hopcerrs. With 20 Illustrations. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
This is not a record of pageants and ceremonies, but gives vivid pictures of the life and characters of the Emperors of Russia, their wives and families, their surroundings, and the 


prominent figures in their reign. 
‘* Few works are more entertaining, and fewer still are more helpful to the student of Russian history.”—Manchester Courier. 
HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewick. With 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The book treats, among other subjects, of the following :—Children and School; Young Men and Maidens; Courtship and Marriage ; the Housewife and Servants ; Shops, Food, 


Expenses, Inns, Amusements ; Life in Town and Country. 
‘A brightly written and extremely interesting book. Mrs. Sidgwick takes us through the life of the child in the nursery, the girl in the schoolroom, the boy at school, the 


youth at the university, the peasant in the country, the poor in the towns ; she describes the German Sunday, the manners of Berlin, and almost everything except politics.” 
estminster Gazette. 


‘* We could name no book which gives a pleasanter and more easily read description of the daily life of Germans; it has observation, point, lightness, and drollery.”—Spectator. 


ADVANCED GOLF. By James Brarp, Open Champion, 1901, 1905, 1906, and 1908. With 88 Illustrations. Third Edition. 


Demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘It was with a feeling of sorrow that I came to the end of one of the most fascinating and lucid classics on golf it has been my lot to read.”—Daily Mail. 
‘*A very mine of useful ‘tips.’ It is without doubt the most carefully written and valuable book of instruction on the game that has yet been published. From cover to cover it 
is packed full of good things.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* Here at last is the book for which he (the golfer) has been waiting all these years! Real solid instruction from start to finish, with no time wasted in idle see ones 
at raphic. 
‘It will require to be a very wonderful book on golf that will supersede ‘ Advanced Golf.’ No golfer can afford to deny himself ‘ Advanced Golf.’”— World of Golf. . . 


THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By A. Watts Myers. With 90 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. H. L. Donerry (Champion 1902-1906) writes:—‘‘I have never seen a better book on lawn tennis than this, I have read it with intense interest, and can thoroughly 
recommend it to players of all classes as a sound, helpful, and entertaining volume.” 
Mr. A. F. WILDING (Doubles Champion, 1907) writes :—‘‘ The book is excellent; undeniably the best on the subject yet published.” 
Miss May SuTron (Lady Champion, 1907) writes: ‘‘ Every page in the volume interests me. The book, indeed, is a treasure, ornamented by splendid illustrations.” 
‘* A thoroughly useful and entertaining publication.”—Lawn Tennis. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HERBERT SPENCER. By Davin Duncan, D.Sc. LL.D. With 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
‘Dr. Duncan has executed a delicate task with skill and discretion. In every page there is, along with sincere respect for the memory of his illustrious friend, a desire to tell the 


truth.”— Times, 
“Dr. Duncan’s biography is a just and truthful record, which, without mitigating Spencer's defects, does justice to his great qualities.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST. By W. Percivat Weste.t, F.L.S., and C. S. Coorer, F.R.H.S. With 8 Coloured Plates, and 63 
in Black and White, by C. F. NEWALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
In an original and concise manner the book sets out in tabular form full accounts of all the commoner British wild plants, their English and Latin names, where they grow 
and when they bloom, their form and structure, salient features, medicinal uses, &c., 
THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST. By H. B. Montcomery. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 16 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
‘The book is well-informed and suggestive. It was well worth writing, and deserves careful reading.”—Morning Leader. 
SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING PLACES: Jdistoric, Romantic, and Legendary Stories and Traditions about 
t 


Hiding-Holes, Secret Chambers, &c. By ALLAN FEA. With 80 Illustrations. New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS.—Six Shillings each. 
SCARLET RUNNER .. .. G.N. and A. M. Wittramson. | THE CROOKED WAY .. 3 me W. Le Quevx. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND Ricuarp Marsu. PAUL MARILLIER ee sri ee ADELINE SERGEANT. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’ S eee eee. on oF DAVID NUTT, 
‘A TIME OF TERROR.’ 57-59, LONG ACRE. 
NEW_ BOOKS. WRITTEN IN RED. el 


Miscellanies. 


FOURTH SERIES. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
John Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Prof. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
17s, net. 

Times.—‘‘ Prof. Lowell's treatise already is the standard 
work on the actual working, in this year 1908, of all the 
institutions, political, social, ‘or reli ious, which go to make 
up the Government of England. is work has, in reality, 
no rival. Its extraordinary merit is due to his possession 
of two qualities, each rare in itself, and still more rarely 
found in combination. The first of these qualities is 
a oing knowledge and complete mastery of his 
subject. e other quality which raises Prof. Lowell 
above all 5 writers on the English Constitution is his 
capacity for political speculation. He is a thorough- “going 
investigator, at he is also an able thinker.” 


IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


By = HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P. Crown 8vo, 


38. ni 
Daily. ‘Telegraph —"*A most interesting and valuable 
volume.” 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A 
YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-63. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD POEADANR, N.1. 
Impression. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. n 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 

Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 

} Rey mp pon Sees TENNY SON. In 9 vols. Globe 
Vol. VIL DEMETER, AND OTHER POEMS. 


SIR CHARLES SANTLEY. 
THE ART OF SINGING AND 
VOCAL DECLAMATION. 


By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 











New 











VOL. IV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


GROVE'S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 
5 vols. 8vo. Vol. IV. Q-—S, 21s. net. 
Previously ee I. A—E. Vol. Il. F—L. 
Vol. III. M—P. 21s. net each. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical 
ae By WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra crown 8vo, 
. net. 
Times.—‘‘His book is a most valuable contribution 
to musical science, and will be of great service to future 
critics and historians.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW NOVEL. 
MR. CREWE'S CAREER. 


By the Author of ‘ Coniston,’ &c. Illustrated. 
crown 8vo, 


THE LOGIC OF WILL. 


A Study in Analogy. By - aoeeeed WODEHOUSE, 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ne 


SICILY IN FABLE, HISTORY, 
ART, AND SONG. 


= A WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 
Plans. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE -WHEAT AMONG THE 
T ARES. Studies of Buddhism in Japan. By Rev. 


A. LLOYD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








Extra 








With Maps and 








Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


RECENT FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE ORCHARD CLOSE. 


BY ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 





6/- 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 6/- 


DRUSILLA’S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY MADAME ALBANESI. 








SECOND EDITION. 


THE EDGE 0’ BEYOND. 6/- 


BY GERTRUDE PAGE. 


DURING HER MAJESTY’S 
PLEASURE. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 


CORRY THORNDIKE. 


BY WINIFRED CRISPE. 


THE ANGEL AND THE 
AUTHOR, AND OTHERS. 3/6 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


EMOTIONAL MOMENTS. 6/- 


BY MADAME SARAH GRAND. 


JULIAN STEELE. 


BY CONSTANTINE RALLI, 
Author of ‘ The Strange Story of Falconer Thring.’ 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


DONOVAN: A Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 

IN SPITE OF ALL. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 





3/6 





6/- 











6/- 








VOLUMES L, IL, AND III. OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1899 - 1902. 


COMPILED BY THE DIRECTION OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Small 4to, price 21s. net each; or 17s. 6d. net each if the 
4 volumes are subscribed for. 


Each Volume is accompanied by a Portfolio of Maps. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 


A NEW AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 
FROM THE SIXTH GERMAN EDITION. 


FRIEDBERGER AND 
FROHNER'S 

VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. 
Edited by the late Capt. HAYES. 

Revised by Dr. WM. HUNTING, F.R.C.V.S. 


With Notes on poceeiaieas by 
Prof. R. TANNER HEWLETT, King’s College. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 21s. net. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Limirsp, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 








FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, Institu- 
tion, and Custom. 


Vol. XIX. No. 2. 5s. net; 5s. 4d. post free. 


Contents. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH FOLK- 
MUSIC. Cecil J. Sharp. 


SOME NOTES ON HOMERIC FOLK-LORE. W. Crooke. 


COLLECTANEA :—" The Bitter Withy” Ballad. FRANK 
SIDGWICK.—Notes on some Flemish Amulets and 
Beliefs. W. L. HILDBURGH.—Notes on some Con- 
temporary Portnguese Amulets. (With Plates III. 
and IV.) W. L. HILDBURGH.—Folk-Tales of the 
Aborigines of New South Wales. R. H. MATHEWS. 


eer gi go :—Congress of the History of Reli- 
gions. J. ESTLIN CAR ENTER.—A Macassar Ver- 
sion of Cinderella. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND.— 
Burial of Amputated Limbs. E. B. PITMAN.—Wren 
Boys. BRYAN J. JONES. 


REVIEWS :—L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., ‘The Cults of the 
Greek States.’—George Laurence Gomme, ‘ Folk-Lore 
as an Historical Science.’ A. LANG.— ‘The Cambridge 
wey * ao English Literature.’ ALFRED NUTT.— 

A. nom “awe of the Punjab Customary 

Paw E.—Dudley Kidd,‘ Kafir Socialism 

and the A... na Individualism : an et: tion to 
the Study of the Native Problem.’ R. R. MARETT.- 

R. Sutherland Rattray, ‘Some Folk- Lore "stories and 

Songs in Chinyanja.’ A. WERNER. 


THE 
CLASSICAL QU“R”ERLY. 
Edited by J. P. POSAGATE. 


Associate Editors for America : 


Won. Garpner Hate, University of Chicago ; 
J. H. Wricut, Harvard University. 


Vol. II. No. 3, JULY, 1908. 
3s. net ; 33. 4d. post free. 


Contents. 


we Pye TO A NEW TEXT OF THE CHA- 
fs com og OF THEOPHRASTVS. Concluded. J. M. 
mon 


CATVLLVS IIb. Walton Brooks McDaniel. 


ON SOME FRAGMENTS OF MAECENAS. 
Summers. 


NOTES ON MANILIVS II. AND III. H. W. Garrod. 
ON MANILIVS III. 590-617. J. P. Postgate. 
EMENDATIONS IN ATHENAEVS. T. G. Tucker. 


ON Rw OXFORD MS. OF LIVY’S FIRST DECADE. 
Cc. F. Walters. 


VARIA GRAECA. T. W. Allen. 


Walter C. 


W. A. MERRILL’S LYCRETIVS. J. D. Duff. 
CARTAULT'S A CENTURY ON TIBVLLVS. J. P 
Postgate. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 





MR. NUTT’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
LYRICS. By Gerald Gould. Third 


Edition, 1s. net. 


FROM A LONDON GARDEN. 
Poems. By ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 1s. net. 


THE ETHICS OF NATURE. By 
M. DESHUMBERT. lz. net. 


FRANCESCA DE RIMINI IN 


LEGEND AND HISTORY. Adapted 
from the French of CH. YRIARTE by 
A. H. MATHEW. Square 16mo, printed on 


laid paper, cartridge boards, gilt, ls. 6d. net. 
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LITERATURE 
—o— 
Miscellanies. By John Morley. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
We have in English politics at this 


moment two men diverse in opinion, out- 
look, and university, who are alike in this, 
that they shine in letters as well as the 
conflicts of party, and are sure of an 
interested hearing by many to whom the 
clamour of platforms is intolerable. Lord 
Morley and Mr. Balfour reflect in every 
page they write the influence of the best 
culture of the day, though it is to “the 
home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs ” 
that we owe the uncompromising Liberal- 
ism of the one, while in the University 
which claims Milton, Macaulay, and 
Darwin were bred the philosophic scepti- 
cism and aristocratic Christianity of the 
other. The “thin lucidity of Mill” was 
once a judgment passed in the writer’s 
hearing by the Tory critic on the thinker 
to whom Lord Morley devotes in this 
volume a glowing eulogy. 

That eulogy affords an example of the 
nature of this collection and its method, 
which perhaps more than anything else 
reflects the mind of its composer. Bred 
in that mid-century Oxford to which 
Mill seemed almost a prophet, Lord 
Morley is loyal to the great tradition, 
and all his writing is reminiscent of the 
ideals of philosophic Radicalism, to which 
time has added a little of its softening 
spell, and which it has invested (at least 
in Lord Morley’s excellent prose) with 
a quality almost poetic. Romance cer- 
tainly never in the days of their strength 
belonged to those hard and Puritanic 
individualists who made with John Austin 
and Hare, and Fawcett, a strange 
and almost prehistoric company, as 
alien from the life of to-day as are the 





narrow streets of Ramsgate or the villas 
beloved of the Clapham sect. Loyal, 
however, as Lord Morley is and was 
bound to be to the memory of his great 
master, “the saint of Rationalism,” he 
knows that he cannot now claim for him 
the high place as a teacher which the 
seventies and early eighties would have 
deemed his right. Politically no less than 
philosophically, much water has flowed 
beneath the bridge since the days when 
it was a concession to drop the wage-fund 
theory, and conflict was bitter over “ Mr. 
Hare’s plan” or the Ballot Act. And so 
what Lord Morley has to say amounts to 
this :— 

‘** Just as Macaulay’s Essays fixed literary 
and historical subjects for the average reader, 
so the writings of Mill set the problems and 
defined the channels for people with a 
taste for political thinking and thinking 
deeper than political. He opened all the 
ground, touched all the issues, posed all the 
questions in the spheres where the abstract 
intellects of men must be most active.” 


This may well be, or at least have been. 
But the author is driven to continue :— 

“* It is true, Mill’s fame and influence are no 

longer what they were. How should they 
be ? As if perpetuity of direct power or of 
personal renown could fall to any philo- 
sopher’s lot, outside the little group con- 
secrated by tradition. Books outside of the 
enchanted realm of art and imagination 
become spent forces; men who were the 
driving agents of their day sink into literary 
names and take a faded place in the cata- 
logue of exhausted influences.” 
Quite so. But this puts Mill far below 
where his admirers used to put him, 
and makes him rank a long way after 
Kant, or even Lotze. 

The passage, however, is typical of 
the volume. Lord Morley ‘sets the 
problem and defines the channel for 
people with a taste for political thinking.” 
He shows us many of the difficulties 
that have arisen to make the Liberalism, 
once so confident and universal in its 
ideals, a thing almost as much for the 
historian as the politician. In many 
ways the most interesting of the essays 
is the last, on ‘ Democracy and Reaction.’ 
That on Lecky’s two volumes touches 
to some extent the same topics, but it is 
less serene and more polemic. Like 
Gladstone, Lord Morley finds it hard to 
be fair to the Liberal Unionists, and is 
in addition provoked by a certain pro- 
vincialism of tone and outlook which 
even Lecky’s admirers cannot fail to 
detect in much that he wrote. ‘ Demo- 
eracy and Liberty’ is not a great book, 
nor has it much charm of style; and it 
was only natural that its faults should 
present themselves in the strongest light 
to men of Lord Morley’s views. 

This is not the case with the work of 
Mr. Hobhouse, which forms the subject 
of the final essay. Here the theme is 
entirely sympathetic to the critic. Lord 
Morley was one of those Liberals left a 
little high and dry by the advance of 
Collectivist tendencies, and altogether 
stranded for a time by the Boer War. The 
relations between democracy and liberty, 
and the effect of the impact of Empire 





on the popular mind ; the strength of the 
Conservative element in the English 
working classes; the new attitude 
of the twentieth century to all the 
scenic elements in political life ; the turn 
towards authority, religious or political ; 
and the uprising of the group of emo- 
tions and interests that desire romance 
and demand mystery—all these things 
have brought the somewhat austere Indi- 
vidualism of the old school a number 
of hard nuts to crack. Lord Morley 
is sensitive to such influences, as one 
must be who lives at the centre of 
affairs; and he touches deftly, without 
ever answering, the problems that are 
perplexing the party managers of our 
day. He does not—perhaps, in his posi- 
tion, he cannot—put the problem of the 
relation of liberty to democracy, of the 
danger of the tyranny of majorities 
conscious of no limit to action but their 
own will, with the distinctive and strik- 
ing note of Acton’s ‘Lectures on Free- 
dom.’ Yet he quotes apparently with 
agreement the dictum of Montesquieu 
that the failure of the Byzantine Empire 
was due to the fusion of temporal and 
spiritual authority ; and he shows himself 
in more than one passage aware of the 
distinction that meant so much to Acton - 
between power concentrated and unified, 
and power distributed and divided. 
The evils of the more vulgar Imperialism 
none has ever felt more strongly than 
Lord Morley; and it is natural that he 
should follow with a certain grave sym- 
pathy the analysis of its causes which 
Mr. Hobhouse has given us. He quotes 
with approval a fine passage about 
Little England. He might, if he had 
thought of it, have added the yet finer 
assage from one of Disraeli’s novels in 
which he declared that all the great things 
have been done by the little nations ; 
and that but for Athens and Jerusalem 
neither Rome nor Macedon would have 
been a name to remember. 

On the other hand, as was perhaps to 
be expected, there is less sympathy dis- 
cernible with the modern Collectivist 
cry that democracy without economic 
change is a complete sham. The author 
really seems to believe that the United 
States are a democratic nation; we 
should have thought that there more than 
anywhere else plutocracy ruled under 
the forms of democracy, subservient, of 
course, to public opinion in the last 
resort. The problem of Socialism is 
defined well enough; and the Socialist 
analogy to certain forms of asceticism 
is admirably treated. 

Many will remember the stirring words 
in which on the eve of the Boer War 
Lord Morley warned a hostile audience in 
the North that though they might send 
up the price of Chartered stock beyond 
the dreams of avarice, the war would be 
wrong. The note of moral passion has 
been always conspicuous in his writing, as 
it has been the source of the respect he 
has won from his most determined oppo- 
nents throughout his career in Parliament. 
This note is evident in the well-known 
Rede Lecture on Machiavelli, in the 
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paper that follows on Guicciardini, and 
in the closing paragraph of the volume : 


‘*Moral forces decide the strength and 
weakness of constitutional contrivances. 
The hunger for breakfast and dinner has 
not been the master impulse in the history 
of civilized communities. Selfish and in- 
terested individualism has truly been called 
non-historic. Sacrifice has been the law— 
sacrifice for creeds, for churches, for kings, 
for dynasties, for adored teachers, for 
native land. In England and America 
to-day the kind of devotion that once 
inspired followers of Stuart, Bourbons, 
Bonapartes, marks a nobler and a deeper 
passion for the self-governing Commonwealth. 
Democracy has long passed beyond mere 
praise and blame. Dialogues and dis- 
putations on its success or failure are now 
an idle quarrel. Democracy is what it is. 
Its own perils encompass it. They are 
many, they are grave. Spiritual power in 
the old sense there is none; the material 
power of wealth is formidable. Like kings 
and nobles in old time, so in our time the 
man in the street will have his sycophants 
and parasites. At least, as we close Mr. 
Hobhouse’s little book, it is a satisfaction 
to remember that during the last years of 
spurious Imperialism in our country, he 
and other writers of his stamp—instructed, 
diligent, disinterested, and bold—were found 
to tell both masses and directing classes 
what they judged to be the truth. This is 
what the salvation of democracy depends 
upon.” 

Mr. Wells once wrote a chapter on ‘ The 
Life-History of Democracy,’ arguing that 
that history was nearly over, and that 
democracy was to give way to that directed 
Socialism, with its Samurai leaders, of 
which he is the advocate. We wonder 
what he would say to this passage, 
secure in the confidence that democratic 
government has come to stay ; for of the 
Socialism which believes above all things 
in efficiency, and is a new form of 
bureaucracy, Lord Morley avows his entire 
detestation. 

On the whole, the essays would be 
more interesting if they were less reticent. 
Official Liberalism, if it has not tamed 
the moral ardour, has toned down the in- 
tellectual distinctness and the fine edges of 
Lord Morley’s mind. At least, it seems 
so to us. It is not at all easy to find out 
what he thinks on many of the im- 
portant topics he discusses. The reader 
who goes to the book for guidance rather 
than suggestion will probably be dis- 
appointed. Traces there are, though few, 
of knowledge that can come only from 
inside. The author gives currency to 
the view that the true test of an English 
statesman is the opinion of the permanent 
officials who serve underhim. He definitely 
states his opinion that in all the higher 
political virtues Parliament has improved, 
and the present House of Commons is the 
best he has sat in; but he seems to feel, 
though from a different standpoint from 
Gladstone, that political life is likely to 
have a deteriorating effect. Speaking of 
Guicciardini, he writes :— 

**He was sheer politician, and the cases 
are rare where politics do not rather con- 
tract than expand the range of human 
interest and feeling, do not check rather 
than promote the sap and juice of a living 
fecundity.” 





So many of its professors have told us 
that this is the result of the art that we 
perforce believe them. Lord Morley’s 
volume offers evidence the other way. 
Lovers of his earlier books will not find 
the present collection below them either 
in the excellence of its writing or the 
elevation of its tone. If it is not deci- 
sive, it is none the less a dignified and 
urbane discussion of topics always of 
moment, and at no time of greater signifi- 
cance than in the immediate condition 
of Western Europe and America. The 
slightly hesitant tone reflects only 
the perplexities existing in all reflective 
minds, aroused by the contrast between 
the theory and practical working of 
free institutions, torn between reverence 
for the splendid treasures of history and 
culture, and disgust at the appalling 
material contrasts, blatant ugliness, and 
general unrest of commercial civilization. 

The book, however, is by no means 
exclusively concerned with political re- 
flection. In the essay on ‘A New 
Calendar of Great Men’ Lord Morley 
criticizes with sympathetic acumen a 
bold effort to form a Pantheon, and 
lets us further into his inner mind than is 
often the case. The essay on Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s ‘Theophano’ is remarkable 
for the wide view it takes. On one 
point we feel bound to cite it as a 
witness in a cause not yet determined. 
An old controversy was revived some 
years ago by Prof. Bury’s inaugural 
dictum that “history is a science no 
more and no less.” So uncompromising 
a claim did not pass unchallenged by 
ourselves and others, and much _ has 
been written on the topic. Only this 
year, in his admirable eulogy of Mait- 
land, Mr. A. L. Smith took occasion 
to say that “ history, do what we will to 
make it a science, obstinately persists 
in remaining an art.” We are glad to 
find Lord Morley taking the same view. 
He sums up the whole question excel- 
lently in a couple of pages, from which 
we will quote the first and last sen- 
tences :-— 

“Perhaps some of Prof. Bury’s more 
youthful listeners, with the presumption of 
their years, may have asked themselves 
whether the historian is to present all the 
facts of his period or his subject; if not, 
whether he will not be forced to select ; 
if he must select, then how can he do it, 
how can he group, how can he fix the 
relations of facts to one another, how weigh 
their comparative importance, without some 
sort of guiding principle, conception, or 
preconception ? In short, he will find 
himself outside of ‘the province of facts’ 
before he knows where he is, and this is 
what actually happens to some of the most 
eminent members of the school....Talk of 
history being a science as loudly as ever we 
like, the writer of it will continue to approach 
his chests of archives with the bunch of 
keys in his hand.” 

There is, indeed, no topic on which more 
pernicious cant has been talked than that 
of impartiality in history. What we want 
is honesty, not lack of temperament or 
opinions—in other words, mindlessness— 
in an historian. Purely impartial history 
is meaningless. It can be nothing but 





bare annals, and the conception of 
scientific history has reduced too much 
excellent work to this level. Lord 
Morley’s own works on Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the rest are valuable and interesting 
just because he has a definite standpoint 
and marked sympathies. It is so with 
Carlyle’s work, and that of every great 
writer. The closing passage is so in- 
genious that we must quote it :— 

“I believe Byzantine students, including 
Prof. Bury—the most eminent and thorough 
of them all, and (if I may say so without 
offence) the most readable and enjoyable— 
will be grateful to Mr. Harrison for attracting 
interest to a field whither Heyd, Kopf, 
Hirsch, Schlumberger, Salzenberg, Paspates, 
Van Millingen, and Dr. Krumbacher have 
hitherto failed to allure more than the 
esoteric and the elect.” 








The Wines of France. By Ernest and 
Arthur Vizetelly. (Witherby & Co.) 
THERE have been many volumes written 
by Englishmen on French wines, but we 
remember none so good as the little 
book in paper covers now given to us 
by Messrs. Ernest and Arthur Vizetelly. 
The history is well done, and the present 
position of wines is truthfully described. 
In the list of the great wines of Bordeaux 
we are somewhat surprised to find 
Giscours and Palmer in the third class, 
having regard to the inferior quality of 
some of those placed in the second ; 
but there is no doubt official authority 
for the list. It is still more startling to 
find Pontet-Canet in the fifth class, as 
it is a far more delicate wine than many 
that figure in the second. So also, in the 
burgundies, Corton and Richebourg are 
in the first class, while Volnay and 
Pomard, not to speak of Musigny, are 

not allowed to figure in that position. 

The lists of wines are perhaps, like those 
of the Great Powers, always a little out of 
date. The extent to which the Bordelais 
keeps up its trade with England will 
surprise the ordinary reader. The vast 
increase under the Cobden Treaty in 1861 
was followed by a fall; but the claret 
which comes here now is double as much, 
at the very least, as that which came in 
1862. A Return laid before Parliament 
every year shows the amount of wine 
imported from every country at every 
degree of alcoholic strength, and upsets 
the preconceived ideas of almost all who 
turn to it. The great sudden increase 
has been in the bottled sparkling cham- 
pagnes, of which a most interesting 
history is supplied. 

It is clearly proved that champagne 


was at first, as was the Angevin 
sparkling wine, prized for its slight 
natural sparkle, and was very dif- 


ferent from the cultivated article of 
later days. The authors do not establish 
a direct connexion between their plate of 
the miracle of St. Remi, the Archbishop 
of Rheims, who baptized Clovis, the 
Frank, in the fifth-century, and the 
modern practices of Rheims; but they 
suggest irreverent ideas. The relief on 


the doorway of the cathedral shows the 
saintly prelate, who was a winegrower 
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in the neighbourhood, sprinkling his empty 
casks with holy water, and forthwith 
producing from them a sufficient supply 
of the local wine. The authors, on the 
contrary, maintain that enough wine is 
made in the Champagne district to account 
for all champagnes of commerce. It is, 
however, undoubtedly true, as they them- 
selves admit, that a great deal of red wine 
is turned into straw-coloured champagne 
in Rheims, and it does not seem altogether 
easy to account for the fact, except on 
those theories of blending which are the 
secret of the trade. Bordeaux can make 
claret out of anything. No other town 
than Bordeaux can make claret. Rheims 
can deal in similar fashion with sparkling 
wines, and has an almost equally complete 
monopoly. 

The true history of the champagne 
firms is fully given. The ancient nobles 
of the trade are the Moéts, the Chandons, 
and the Ruinarts. Two of the Moéts bore 
the banner of Joan of Arc at the greatest 
of historical coronations. The Chandons 
were Crusaders with St. Louis, and 
warriors even before that time. Ruinart 
sent his son to England before the Revolu- 
tion, and that younger Ruinart was the 
Vicomte Ruinartde Brimont who, as Mayor 
of Rheims, took the leading part in the 
organization of the pageants of the last 
French real eoronation—that of Charles X. 
The Ruinarts are the oldest of Rheims 
houses, inasmuch as the firm of Moét & 
Chandon was always fixed at Epernay. 
Many stories of champagne are given, 
including the complaint of Napoleon at 
St. Helena that he was allowed but one 
bottle a day, and the rush to give orders 
during the Peace of Amiens, inasmuch 
as during the height of the war only the 
leading Cabinet Ministers received their 
supplies. The famous Sire de Joinville, 
chronicler of the seventh Crusade, used 
to drink champagne hot and undiluted, 
a practice which scandalized St. Louis 
of France. Philip Augustus, the grand- 
father of St. Louis, was less temperate 
than his successor, for it is recorded that 
he procured forty-six samples of various 
wines, and instructed his chaplain to 
taste them, 


““who, being a mighty imbiber of potent 
beverages, was, naturally perhaps, an 
Englishman. This worthy cleric fulfilled 
the task with so much fervour that after 
mustering just sufficient strength to ex- 
communicate all the beer brewed in England 
and Flanders, he fell into a sound sleep, 
which lasted three consecutive days and 
nights.” 
Edward III. is said to have been the first 
English sovereign to partake of cham- 
pagne during his vain siege of Rheims in 
1359. When the English evacuated 
Champagne at the approach of Charles VII. 
and Joan of Arc. they carried off, according 
to our authors, as many wagonloads of 
brimming casks as they could lay hands on. 
The treatment of champagne at dinner 
is fully argued. Walker is quoted as 
having laid it down in “ The Original ” 
that champagne should be served from 
the beginning of a dinner. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that in his day 





fish in England no more necessarily came 
next after soup than it does now in a 
true French dinner. Champagne clashes 
with sole and salmon, and there is thus a 
special reason, where fish is eaten early, 
for the gourmet to begin his champagne 
late. It may be argued that, if the gour- 
met drank champagne at all, he would 
not ruin its quality by ice; and that 
almost all champagne is drunk at such a 
temperature as to make it impossible 
to recognize the quality of the wine. 

The extraordinarily small area in which 
certain flavours can be obtained in wine 
is a perpetual marvel. The best vineyards 
on the Rhine are a case in point; as is 
one mentioned in this volume—Romanée, 
which is separated from the wholly dif- 
ferent Richebourg only by a path, and 
covers less than 12 acres, nothing 
round it being of the same nature. In 
the detailed portion of the text the 
Musigny of the Vogiié family is restored 
to its true position as ‘‘ sometimes classed 
as a first growth.” We should be inclined 
to question the favour shown to Cham- 
bertin, probably for the sake of Napoleon, 
were it not for the extraordinary popu- 
larity of that wine among the Belgians, 
who ought to know what wine is. 

The authors do not appear to be so 
clear in their minds about burgundies 
as they are about the other wines with 
which they deal. In the list given in the 
Introduction, Corton, as we have said, 
stands in the first class, and Volnay in 
the second. In the text, however, Corton, 
coming from a vineyard of 30 acres, is 
recommended for its flavour, and stated 
to acquire “with age nearly as much 
bouquet as Volnay.” There follows the 
still more startling remark that “‘ Corton 
is regarded as the Chambertin’” of the 
part of Burgundy that lies south of Nuits. 
We are unable to recognize any resem- 
blance between Chambertin and the earthy 
but interesting Corton. Their flavours, 
to our mind, are as different as their 
colours. In connexion with Montrachet 
it should be noted that it was Gambetta’s 
wine. 

A remark is made of Hermitage that 
might receive more general application : 
‘“‘ It is rather to the nature of the soil than 
to the species of grape that” special 
characteristics are due. The effect of 
growing the grapes of one great wine 
district in another is well known to have 
shown the total impossibility of pro- 
ducing anything in the least resembling 
the original flavour. On the other hand, 
there are extraordinarily close resem- 
blances between certain wines of very 
different countries, where no attempt has 
been made to imitate. Hermitage has 
been grown in Australia that was almost 
indistinguishable from that of the Rhone 
in the neighbourhood of Tain; and the 
authors themselves point out the identity 
of the Constantia of the old vineyard at 
Cape Town with the Muscats of several 
parts of France. Unfortunately, the 


wines that are in popular demand are not 
so easy to find everywhere as is ‘‘ Tokay.” 
All the world has been trying for a century 
to compete with Bordeaux, with Rheims, 





and with the Rhine, and no one has had 
the least measure of success. 

The book ends with an account of 
brandy that fails to explain how it is 
that Frenchmen, who understand what 
brandy is, cannot afford to pay the price 
that it commands, while we are assured 
that we possess, at a far lower price, the 
true article. The authors explain that 
brandy owes its colour to the addition 
of “burnt sugar, mixed with fine old 
spirit." When the colour is accompanied 
by a distinct smell of rum, a Frenchman 
is apt to tell us that our ‘“‘ Cognac” or 
* Fine ” is not brandy. 








Life and Letters of George Jacob Holyoake. 
By Joseph McCabe. 2 vols. (Watts 
& Co.) 

No truer eulogium can be pronounced 

upon George Jacob Holyoake than that 

of the Political Committee of the National 

Liberal Club: ‘* George Jacob Holyoake, 

the unswerving champion for nearly 

seventy years of the people’s rights.” 

The first feature of the life about him 

which forcibly impressed him was the 

condition of the workman. Working 
with his father from his ninth year in a - 
foundry, he found in the treatment of 

the men tyranny and injustice: “ Strong 
men hit their knuckles with their hammers 
from nervousness when the masters were 
about; the more sober had to conceal 
the money they had saved and to dress 
badly lest their wages should be reduced.” 

A shopmate of his of good character 

was transported for ten years because he 

attempted to take away a file valued 
at a few coppers. Holyoake saw ill-fed 
boys and girls of eight years old working 
fourteen hours a day for a wage of one 
penny, while the parents’ wage was 

a shilling, and they had to work from 

five in the morning till nine at night. 

Holyoake’s habit of frequenting chapels 
and missionary meetings led him to 
attend political assemblies. This soon 
brought him to think of progress, and 
he no longer felt satisfied with the teaching 
that “counselled young men to be con- 
tent in the station and with the lot that 
Providence had assigned them.” His dis- 
satisfaction caused him to take an interest. 
in the work of the Birmingham Political 
Union, his days being passed within a 
few yards of its office. He knew its leaders 
and spoke on their platform, and their 
conduct accorded with the motto of the 
town, “ Birmingham, forward.” 

While it was unavoidable that these 
volumes should repeat much that has 
already appeared in Holyoake’s own 
interesting works, ‘Sixty Years of an 
Agitator’s Life,’ ‘Bygones Worth Re- 
membering,’ and the ‘History of Co- 
operation, there is a great deal that is 
new, and the whole welded together sup- 
plies a complete history of the great 
pioneer. We could have wished that 
less space had been taken up with the 
Free Thought question. Holyoake for 
many years did not allow this to intrude 
on his work. The freedom he had fought 
for in his early days had been attained, 
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and those who knew him felt in their 
association with him that they were in 
the presence of one who regarded with 
the greatest reverence what he considered 
as the unknowable. For many years 
Holyoake frequently attended religious 
services, and formed friendships with 
liberal-minded men of various denomina- 
tions. All he was anxious about was not 
to seem dishonest, and he used to make 
it known that his friendships did not 
imply agreement on religious questions. 

The whole evidence of his life goes, 
we think, to show that the views he formed 
on such questions were largely due to 
special influences. When he was eleven 
years old, he attended Sunday school, 
and continued to do so for five years. He 
was at this time an assiduous chapel-goer, 
and visiting ministers spoke of him as 
an “angel-child.”” The first chill to his 
piety came in his twelfth year, when 
““the Rector of St. Martin’s [Birmingham] 
sent in his charge of 4d. for Church Rate ; 
but coppers were scarce, and were all 
needed to save a younger sister from death. 
The next week the charge came again, with 
a half-crown added for costs. Fearing that 
the bed might be taken from under the child, 
as a neighbour had experienced, the mother 
hurried to the office to pay. She was kept 
waiting for five hours, and found her child 
dead when she returned.” 

Gradually, as Mr. McCabe tells us, “ the 
fence of his Baptist belief grew thinner ” ; 
but “‘ much as he varied his bold explora- 
tion among the chapels, he avoided the 
Owenites’ Meeting-House in Well Lane.” 
An accident, however, took him amongst 
them. He had heard that Robert Hall, 
the well-known Baptist minister, was to 
preach on a certain date, 

‘** and went with eagerness to hear the great 
Nonconformist minister. To his _ horror 
he found that he had imperfectly caught the 
name, and he was listening to the suave 
heresies of Robert Owen.” 

Then came the trial and imprisonment 
for blasphemy, when the police surgeon 
put him 

‘*through an examination not as to physical 
condition, but in theology; and when the 
doctor’s long arguments failed, he observed 
that he ‘was sorry the days were gone by 
when we could send you and Owen of 
Lanark to the stake instead of to Gloucester 
Jail.” 

On being taken to Cheltenham, with 
irons on his wrists which tore his skin, he 
was placed in a cell too filthy to describe, 
yet after all his sufferings he generously 
acknowledged that he had had on the 
whole a fair trial and a patient hearing. 

Although Holyoake fought strenuously 
for men’s rights, he was opposed to 
physical force, and on the occasion of his 
eighty-seventh birthday, the 13th of April, 
1904, he wrote to The Daily Chronicle 
that he believed that 
“in all the contests in which I have engaged 
—as, for instance, that for repealing the 
Taxes on Knowledge—I have never put 
myself forward to oppose the law. It was 
only when I found no one else would take 
the risk that I did it.” 

Holyoake’s action in reference to the 
testing of bombs previous to Orsini’s 
attack on Napoleon III. seems to question 





this; but he had never taken part in 
French politics, although, as he once wrote 
to us, ‘‘ I love France as the one European 
nation which is hospitable to new ideas of 
truth and progress,” and he himself stated 
that he thought the bombs were intended 
for war in Italy. He was evidently 
gratified when the drawings of sections of 
the shells used in Paris showed they were 
“certainly not of bombs which passed 
through my hands.” When Napoleon III. 
visited England during the war in the 
Crimea, there was some anxiety as to 
what might occur in front of Holyoake’s 
office in Fleet Street on the occasion of 
the Emperor’s visit to the City; but 
Holyoake assured the police that he 
“regarded the French Emperor as the 
guest of the nation, and should oppose 
any discourtesy being shown to him while 
he appeared in that character.” 

Though Holyoake rendered service to 
the cause of freedom in many ways, his 
name will be best remembered in con- 
nexion with the establishment of co-opera- 
tion in so many towns. Its progress is 
continuous, as shown by the Report of 
the Central Board just issued. The 
members in 1907 numbered 2,434,085, 
being an increase of 101,331 on the pre- 
vious year; the trade turnover amounted 
to 105,717,6991., being an increase of 
7,783,9427.; while the profits, which 
amounted to 12,003,341/., were 1,028,346/. 
more than in 1906. The progress on the 
Continent has been equally remarkable. 
In Germany there are 1,920 retail societies, 
in Italy 1,448, in France 1,249, and in 
Russia 1,172. One of the finest of 
emporium stores is in his beloved Italy 
at Milan. Over the arches, goldmounted, 
are the names of Owen, Holyoake, and 
Neale ; and the flag which the ‘“Thousand”’ 
carried when Garibaldi invaded Naples, 
and in which the coffin of Holyoake was 
wrapped, is now, with other relics, in the 
Museum at Milan. As a tribute to his 
memory, the co-operators of Great Britain 
have erected a monument in Highgate 
Cemetery; and a fund of 25,000/. has been 
subscribed at the rate of 3d. per member, 
and land has been purchased in Manchester, 
upon which within a few years Holyoake 
House will be erected. 

At the end of the second volume is a 
contribution towards a Bibliography com- 
piled by C. W. F. Goss. The number of 
publications given exclusive of contribu- 
tions to periodicals exceeds 160. We 
gather that Holyoake’s first pamphlet, 
written at the age of twenty-four, was on 
the advantages and disadvantages of trade 
unions. The Bibliography does not include 
the 160 items in the Bishopsgate Institute. 








Jean Racine. By Jules Lemaitre. (Paris, 
Calmann- Lévy.) 


WE wish we had been among M. Lemaitre’s 
audience. His lectures are delightful 
to read; they must have been still more 
delightful to listen to. In them he has 
at last returned to the light and brilliant 
style of impressionistic criticism of his 





earlier essays, and his recent excursion 
into the bleak field of politics seems to 
have sharpened rather than dulled the 
edge of his gaily malicious wit. To the 
apostle of French Nationalism Racine 
has now become too sacred a subject to 
be made sport of, so he has turned upon 
his foreign, Protestant audience, and 
played in an airily irreverent manner with 
their feelings and prejudices. Perhaps in 
his second lecture he carried a little too 
far the game of trying to shock the minds 
of the prim descendants of the disciples 
of Calvin. On the whole, however, we 
cannot help being amused by the sub- 
acid savour of M. Lemaitre’s Gallic 
pleasantries. | Moreover, beneath the 
sparkling play of ironic malice with 
which he slowly conducts his staid and 
earnest audience through every question 
touching Racine’s first affairs of gallantry 
there is a critical purpose. He contends 
that the common view of the reasons for 
Racine’s defection from Port Royal 
is not the right view. He tries to show 
that there was never any woman in the 
case, and that a fierce desire for poetic 
fame was the only feeling which induced 
Racine to abandon his austere protectors 
in a period of extreme danger, when they 
were looking to him to continue the work 
of defending their cause begun by Pascal 
in the ‘ Lettres Provinciales.’ We think 
that M. Lemaitre has proved his point, 
and it alters for the better one’s idea of 
Racine’s character. Racine now appears 
a man of an essentially masculine stamp 
of genius. As M. Lemaitre remarks :— 


** Dans une étude sur Racine, Larroumet 
—docilement, et parce que ces choses-la se 
disent—signalait un accord entre le génie de 
Racine et le paysage harmonieux et doux de 
la Ferté-Milon. Or, M. Masson-Forestier (qui 
descend de la sceur de Racine, Marie) 
m’assure que ce paysage, au XVII°* siécle, 
était austére et rude. La ‘vallée boisée’ 
d’aujourd’hui était une tourbiére ; le cours 
d’eau limpide et lent, une riviére rapide et 
dangereuse; foréts immenses, peu de 
cultures, une vie étroite et bloquée, une 
population énergique, dévote et un peu 
sombre. Qu’écelanetienne! Nous dirons 
done qu’il y a un accord entre |’apreté de ce 
pays et de cette race, et l’apreté voilée du 
théatre de Racine.” 


Racine was no poet of mere senti- 
ment and passion. A modern reader is 
apt to be attracted by the surface 
qualities of his work, by the delicate 
sobriety of his colouring, the exquisite 
reserve and subtle gradations of his 
diction, and his general air of elegance, 
grace, and urbanity, for these are qualities 
which have become rare and _ precious 
in our garish, clamorous age. Racine’s 
contemporaries, however, accepted his 
refinements of manner as a matter of 
course : what astonished them was the 
savage force of his genius. Sombre, 
realistic, and revolutionary, Racine set out 
to destroy the romantic conventions of 
Corneille’s drama, under cover of which 
a nobility broken in power carried on their 
intrigues ; and he depicted the play of 
their veritable feelings in a light as hard 
and dry as that in which Flaubert, in a 
similar reaction against romanticism, de- 
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picted the play of the veritable feelings of | 
that Précieuse bourgeoise, Emma Bovary. 
This was the reason why the great ladies 
of the French Court disliked his subtle, 


psychological dramas; this was the 
reason why they attacked him so bitterly 
and incessantly as to compel him to give 
up playwriting at the age of thirty-seven, 
when the complex powers of his genius 
were at last harmonized and developed. 
As M. Lemaitre observes, on stripping 
Racine’s plays of their stately trappings, 
one finds that the actions really turn on 
crimes of the common, sordid sort daily 
recorded in the newspapers. His poetry 
is an exquisite distillation of the sweet, 
deadly perfumes hanging about the 
French Court in the days of Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Montespan. Saint- 
Simon’s virulent description of the 
manners of the French aristocracy of his 
day is superficial and scandalous ; Racine’s 
delicate analysis of the soul of that deca- 
dent nobility is profound and appalling. 

How far was his own fine nature 
tainted by the disease of the age? This 
is a difficult question, over which even 
M. Lemaitre hesitates. Probably Racine 
had no personal knowledge of that horrible 
orgie, the “* Affaire des Poisons,” in which 
his mistress, Mlle. du Pare, perished. It 
is true, La Voisin accused him, and 
Louvois prepared an order for his arrest ; 
but the King seems to have regarded him 
as being in the same innocent, yet 
awkward position as he was himself. 
On the other hand, as M. Lemaitre ob- 
serves, Racine’s heroines and _ heroes 
resemble in a terrible manner the guilty 
and high-born persons for whose sake the 
King was obliged to hush up the infamous 
affair :— 


**Hélas! qu’avait-il fait, dans sa folle 
vanité d’auteur et dans son désir de gloire ? 
Oh, non, non, plus de théatre! mais une 
vie simple, une vie pieuse, une vie d’honnéte 
homme, de pére de famille et de chrétien.” 


So Racine, in the height of his power 
and glory, turned back for strength and 
solace to the Puritanism of Port Royal, 
destroyed his unpublished writings, and, 
like his great contemporary Milton, medi- 
tated a new kind of drama of a religious 
nature. M. Lemaitre has not sufficient 
knowledge of English literature to make 
any comparison between ‘Samson Agon- 
istes ’ and ‘ Athalie.’ 

Foreigners are generally unable to ap- 
preciate Racine; even to Matthew Arnold 
he was a Virgil manqué, and we conclude 
by a passage in which M. Lemaitre 
explains the poet’s peculiar quality :— 

“Je suis tenté de croire qu’il y a une 
partie de Racine & jamais inaccessible aux 
étrangers, et, qui sait ? peut-étre & tous 
ceux qui sont trop du Midi comme & ceux 
qui sont trop du Nord. [So much for 
Stendhal and Taine !] C’est un mystére. 
C'est ce par quoi Racine exprime ce que 
nous appellerons le génie de notre race: 
ordre, raison, sentiment mesuré et force 
sous la grace. Dans cette poésie, a la fois 
si ordonnée et si émouvante, c’est nous- 
mémes que nous aimons; c’est—comme 


chez La Fontaine et Moliére, mais dans un 
exemplaire plus noble—notre sensibilité et 
notre esprit a leur moment le plus heureux.”’ 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Adventurer. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
(Heinemann.) 


Mr. Lioyp OsBourRNE has here frankly 
committed himself to the novel of porten- 
tous and improbable adventure. His theme 
is of a wonderful treasure-trove, which 
is to be reached by a landship, manned by 
adventurers. The landship is hardly con- 
ceivable, nor are its vicissitudes above 
the conventional level of such stories. 
By far the best portion of the book deals 
with the hero’s experiences in London 
when he is penniless, and his introduc- 
tion to the leaders of the expedition. 
Naturally a love-interest is woven into 
the thread of the narrative. 


The Flemings. By Jessie and Charles 
Fielding Marsh. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


WE should judge that the major part of 
this novel was due to feminine influence 
and inspiration. It is a sympathetic 
study of the artistic temperament and its 
perpetual war with the actualities of life. 
Fleming was an artist of promise who was 
obliged to sacrifice his ideals to keep his 
household up to the standard exacted 
by a Philistine, but affectionate wife. 
In this part of the book we think the 
authors have been far more successful 
than in the latter part, which deals with 
the Flemings in their prosperous days, 
and the wife’s somewhat ridiculous 
jealousy of her own daughter. There 
is considerable knowledge of feminine 
ways of thinking and feminine emotions, 
and the Brittany scenes are bright and 
pleasant. 


The Heart Line. 

(Grant Richards.) 
As a powerful indictment of American 
spiritualism in its least reputable phases, 
and, incidentally, as preser ting a vivid 
picture of San Francisco (“the city that 
was’) some eight years ago, this novel 
well deserves attention. The group of 
mediums, male and female, with their 
organized system of imposture, their 
good-humoured, but unscrupulous charla- 
tanry, and their occasional flashes of 
something resembling genuine inspiration, 
are remarkably well described. A reckless, 
yet by no means vicious Californian girl, 
is a more ambitious essay in psychology, 
and gives an impression of charm and 
originality. The writing, though forcible, 
is far from elegant. 


By Gelett Burgess. 


The Crooked Way. By William Le Queux. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
In this story Mr. Le Queux forsakes the 
Balkans and Continental intrigue for 
simple English murder ; but the mystery 
is handled with less than his usual skill, 
and its solution is both belated and un- 
convincing. The wanderings and dis- 
guises of the innocent hero, as a fugitive 
from justice, come near to being tedious ; 
and the introduction of an Italian gentle- 
man named Ferrari, who conspires on 





his own account with great zest and little 
relevancy, helps to baffle the reader in 
a manner which seems to us scarcely fair. 
But the narrative has its sensational 
moments, which will doubtless satisfy 
the public for which it is intended. 


Mr. Saffery’s Disciple. 
cott. (Werner Laurie.) 
Mrs. Truscott has scarcely done justice 
to her powers of shapely and coherent 
narrative in this novel, the painful end 
of which appears to be due to an excessive 
love of irony. The principal character 
is a poor schoolmaster who, while earning 
his living, contrives to obtain the degree of 
B.A. at London University. This in the 
circumstances is an achievement denoting 
considerable force of character — which 
the schoolmaster expends in altruism as 
well as self-culture. His disciple is 
the factotum of a lodging-house, an 
ignorant youth of good heart, for whom 
he obtains a situation in a stationer’s 
circulating library. It happens that the 
disciple engages himself to a shop assistant, 
whose selfish nature and compressed 
waist render her an undesirable candidate _ 
for matrimony and motherhood. The 
schoolmaster pays his addresses to her 


By Parry Trus- 


to save his disciple, but ends by falling 


in love with her so abjectly that his soul 
is wrecked. The sensible reader will hardly 
be convinced that a man of force and 
ideality would come to such a pass, and 
so the story, which is, for the most part, 
cleverly written, misses its mark. 





The Japanese Spy. By Lancelot Lawton. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Lawton may be cordially congratu- 
lated on the almost unfailing interest of 
this long romance, which forcibly presents 
the harsher aspects of modern Japanese 
life. The plot is extremely ingenious. 
We see a far-sighted and patriotic Japanese 
general deliberately order an extraordin- 
arily conscientious young lieutenant to 
enter on a course of dissipation and 
debauchery ; we witness the expulsion 
from the army of the obedient officer ; and 
we read the despairing letter in which he 
implores permission to terminate by 
suicide his moral sufferings. Behind the 
destructive order are a creative idea 
and generous intentions. The publicly 
cashiered, but secretly trusted soldier 
makes an ideal spy, who is employed in 
the Philippines and at Port Arthur. 
Mr. Lawton depicts Japanese women 
pathetically. His heroine is in bondage, 
being a geisha who is deep in debt to 
the proprietress of a tea-house ; another 
of his characters, a blameless orphan girl 
of high rank, commits suicide because 
she thinks that in some way she has 
wronged the spirits of her ancestors. 


By Neva’s Waters. By John R. Carling. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tue murder of the Emperor Paul has 

been often treated, but loses nothing 

in the hands of Mr. Carling. He compli- 
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cates the tale of horror with an amazing 
love-story, in which the unhappy wife 
of Alexander I. fills a leading part. We 
doubt if the author has ever put together 
a more sensational narrative. The death 
of Voronetz and the disbanding of the 
Paulovski Guards form one of the most 
striking episodes in a tale which never 
flags in interest. 











Penvala of the Black Watch. By the 
Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos. 
(T. N. Foulis.) 

Tus, of course, is a Scottish story, and 

the Scotch rings true. Tel-el-Kebir is 

rather ancient history, but it may be 
well to recall the prowess of the High- 
land Brigade, and _ incidentally the 
honoured name of Andrew Wauchope. 
There are some good descriptive passages, 
and the author can appreciate the 
humours of the rink and “channel- 
stanes.” Otherwise the interest of the 
lot is rather thin, though the loves of 
envala and Ailie are natural and pleasant. 


The Flight of the Eagle. By Standish 
O’Grady. (Sealy, Bryers & Walker.) 
Tuts tale, though not, perhaps, at first 
sight entirely attractive, gains by a more 
attentive reading. It deals with a dra- 
matic episode of Irish history about the 
date of the Armada, and seems to be almost 
wholly based on fact, or at least upon 
State Papers and native chroniclers. The 
author has evidently made a careful 
study of his period, and his narrative is 
animated and picturesque. He has, we 
think, been well advised in not introducing 
a “‘ love-interest,” which, as generally 
managed in historical novels, is not 
precisely an improvement. His attitude 
towards the various political questions 

involved is conspicuously fair. 








CALENDARS. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in 
the Public Record Office.—Vol. IX. Edward 
III. 1350-54. (Stationery Office.) —Mr. 
Isaacson’s Calendar makes slow but steady 
progress. The entries of the busy years of 
Edward III.’s reign remain exceedingly 
numerous, and the present instalment takes 
us only from the latter part of 1350 to the 
beginning of 1354. Some documents of 
special interest are rightly printed in full, as, 
for example, the curious inventories begin- 
ning on pp. 128 and 137, and the inspeximus 
of the charter of Isabella of Fors to Newport. 
Isle of Wight—* Novus burgus de Medina,” 
as it is called. Many entries still refer to 
the Black Death, and_ these are wisely 
brought together in the Index, which is in- 
creasingly one of subjects as well as places 
and persons. Of peculiar interest is the 
statement that the Isle of Portland had been 
so decimated by the pestilence that there 
did not remain enough men to guard the 
island from the King’s foreign enemies. 
The remedy is characteristically medieval. 
The King orders that “ all men of the same 
island shall stay there for its safe keeping, 
and that no crops or victuals be drawn out 
of the island for any service of the King’s.” 
The Index is thorough and careful. Among 
the corrigenda which we have noticed the 
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following may be included. “ Pervyng” 
as a personal name should perhaps, in the 
light of Mr. L. O. Pike’s teaching (see 
Introduction to ‘ Year-Book of 18 Ed- 
ward III.’), be written Parnyng or Parning. 
The Breton abbey of Bonrepos is not, as is 
said on p. 567, in Finistére, but in Céotes-du- 
Nord. A reference to the easily accessible 
lists of prebends in the collegiate church of 
Abergwili would have shown that what is 
called on p. 547 the prebend of “ Rulen 
St. Davids” is that of Roy] (later Clyro) ; 
while “‘ Landon and Landovaelon”’’ (here 
“n” is a slip for uw at the end of both 
names) are Llando (that is Llandrindod) 
and Llanvaylor. ‘‘ Abercownen”’ on p. 660 
is a slip for Abercowin. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in 
the Public Record Office.—Henry IV. Vol. 
III. 1405-8. (Stationery Office.)—This 
continuation of the Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls of Henry IV. is the work of Messrs. 
R. C. Fowler and R. F. Isaacson, who have 
also been responsible for the previous years 
of the reign. ‘The period of Henry IV.’s 
government has been so thoroughly worked 
through by Dr. J. H. Wylie that there are 
no great number of surprises, even in the 
details of history to be expected from these 
Calendars; yet it will be of the greatest 
advantage to workers on the reign to have 
them accessible. The Index is good, but a 
little more pains might with advantage have 
been taken in explaining some of the more 
obscure names. As usual, France and Wales 
suffer most in this respect. Thus on p. 412 
there occurs a long list of places “in the 
Landes of Bordeaux within the Duchy of 
Aquitaine,” which might have yielded 
rather better results than appear in the 
Index. It is rash to assume that, being 
all in the “‘ Landes of Bordeaux,” the de- 
scription ‘‘ Landes, France ’’—suggesting, 
of course, the modern department of the 
Landes—is a safe or sufficient indication 
of their whereabouts. As a matter of fact, 
most of the list here referred to are in the 
modern Landes, though the ‘ Landes of 
Bordeaux” include a good deal of the 
department of the Gironde. The use for 
ten minutes of M. Bémont’s admirable index 
to his ‘ Réles Gascons’ would have enabled 
the index-maker to settle the majority, 
but not all, of the names in question. Thus 
‘* Erbesanera”’ is clearly ‘‘ Herbefaveria,” 
that is, Labouheyre, Landes. Unluckily, 
M. Bémont’s volume does not always seem 
to be employed by the staff of the Record 
Office. The prebend of “Lampeter and 
Boughrood”’ in the church of Abergwili 
might with advantage have been explained 
as of Llanbedr Painscastle in the modern 
Radnorshire. Welsh names—always a diffi- 
culty—are not quite uniformly dealt with. 
Ideally it is better to index all Welsh persons 
under the Christian name. Here this is 
sometimes done, as with the “John ap 
Aaron, John ap David,” &c., on p. 574; yet 
on p. 573 —— which foreshadow the 


modern Jones are indexed as “ Johan, 
David,” ‘Johanson, Llewelyn” (nearly 
always misspelt ‘‘ Llewellyn,” by the by). 


The former rule should have been uniformly 
adopted, as fifteenth-century Welsh patro- 
nymics were in no sense “‘ surnames.” But 
a few slips or omissions must not make us 
ungrateful for the enormous labour involved 
on each of these huge indexes. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in 
the Public Record Office.—Henry VI. Vol. III. 
A.D. 1436-41. (Stationery Office.)—The 
present volume has a melancholy interest 
as containing some of the last work of 
Mr. Arthur Hughes, one of the most pro- 
mising members of the Record Office staff, 
whose premature death was a great loss to 





that institution. It was completed by Mr. 
Bland, who is also responsible for the Index. 
The text itself seems put together with the 
usual competence of the skilled calendarers 
of the Deputy Keeper, and the Index 
deserves special praise for the fullness with 
which it incorporates references to subjects 
contained in the entries. Thus such a 
heading as ‘Occupations’ opens up to 
the antiquary a vista of medieval com- 
mercial and professional activities, ranging 
from a “ holy-water clerk” and a “ clerk- 
harbinger ”’ to a “‘furbour,” a “‘fysshjowder,” 
and a “‘corsour”—trades, by the way, which 
might with advantage have claimed a word 
of explanation in more modern phraseology. 
A few notes of error or accident may be 
added, not so much by way of complaint 
as in order that even trifling corrections 
may be put on record. “Titolunus de 
Frulonisiis ’ is a well-known personage who 
ought to have been given his usual style 
in the Index. The manor of “ Bromley, 
Surrey,” on pp. 495 and 624, should pro- 
bably be Bramley, near Guildford. It is 
curious that extinct colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge—such as ‘“‘ Godshouse” in Cam- 
bridge for students of “ grammar,” and the 
Cistercian house of St. Bernard’s at Oxford—- 
should be indexed, not under the University, 
but under the town. ‘‘ Pounteys, France,” 
on Pp. 37, 771, looks like Pontoise. Brenles 
Castle in Wales (p. 40, &c.) is not “ Broyn- 
llys,”’ as in Index, but Brynllys. The baili- 
wick of ‘* Campana,” in the Peak Forest, 


should have been described as of the 
‘Champion’ or ‘‘Champagne’’ district, 
4.5 round Buxton. 


the upland plains 
‘** Campana ”’ maciiioinedh looks foreign and 
mysterious. There are some unexpectedly 
early documents, as, for example, the 
excellent series of charters of Wykes 
Nunnery in Essex, and the long account of 
the Peak Forest and its courts under 
Edward I., which does not seem to have 
been used by Dr. Cox in his recent book on 
the Royal Forests. From this account we 
learn that wolves still abounded in the 
Peak in the late thirteenth century. 


Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among 
the Archives of the Corporation of the City 
of London at the Guildhall. Edited by R. R. 
Sharpe.—Letter-Book H. (Guildhall.)—Dr. 
Sharpe’s new volume of his English Calendar 
of the Letter-Books of the City of London 
covers the whole reign of Richard II. This 
was a period of exceptional importance in 
London history, both by reason of the 
leading share taken by London and Lon- 
doners in the general history of the kingdom, 
and because of the important internal 
developments in the constitution of the City 
which were then being brought about or 
threatened. It is a pity, then, that the 
Calendar sometimes errs in the direction of 
excessive brevity, at others in some lack of 
precision, and nearly always in refusing 
even to summarize documents accessible 
elsewhere, as, for example, the well-known 
contemporary account of the death of Wat 
Tyler. But it is too late now to complain 
of the system on which the Calendar is 
built up, and more grateful and profitable 
to speak of the general competence of 
Dr. Sharpe’s work and its real utility to 
students of the period. The Index is 
commendably full; and the Introduction 
is long, careful, and, so far as it goes, satis- 
factory. Perhaps there is a tendency to 
indulge in too much detail, but what we 
are told is useful and relevant. Some of 
the notes to the text strike us as superfluous, 
as, for example, that which informs us that 
fish was eaten in Lent during the Middle 
Ages; and some of the editor’s obser- 


vations suggest general competence rather 
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than entire mastery over his difficult theme. 
But the work is mainly to be commended, 
and historians should be grateful both to 
the Corporation for making this portion of 
their archives accessible, and to the editor 
a way in which he has performed his 
task. 

















SOCIOLOGY AND CRIMINOLOGY. 


Humanity and its Problems. By Alfred 
Hook. (Methuen & Co.)—This curious book 
professes to give a summary of the long 
march of human civilization, starting from 
the qualities of primitive matter. The 
whole result is ascribed to natural evolution, 
and the argument, if valid, is but a long 
hymn to the goddess whom many men of 
science have set up instead of the “ Intelli- 
gent Author of Nature’’ whom they have 
dethroned. Nevertheless, their great high 
priest, Charles Darwin, knew far better than 
to postulate matter with intrinsic powers 
of development and then to deny that this 
first assumption got rid of a Cause which 
gave these qualities to matter. Any Being 
with such power and foresight must occupy 
the place of the Intelligent Author of Nature, 
however the evolutionists try to evade the 
necessity. Moreover, if the primeval matter 
of the world was uncreated, and possessed 
these qualities from eternity, it is hard to 
understand how the development of man 
should not have taken place infinite ages 
ago. Yet his late appearance on the scene 
is proved by the geologists. But if it was 
owing to special reasons acting upon matter 
at a finite distance in the past, then some 
intelligent Cause for the momentous change 
seems not only reasonable, but may also 
be regarded as the simplest hypothesis to 
explain the facts. So much for Mr. Hook’s 
starting-point. 

When he comes to describe for us the 
qualities which are inherent or essential 
to all matter, we feel that there is even 
larger scope for controversy. They are 
growth—the passive power of incorporating 
other matter, and imparting to it the quali- 
ties of the incorporator ; hunger, an active 
desire, of the nature of attraction ; a power 
of internal adjustment ; and lastly “‘ func- 
tional memory,” or the power of retaining 
impressions and repeating past experiments. 
He adds very truly that “the intrinsic 
nature of this fundamental quality is alto- 
gether incomprehensible,” and then, boldly, 
“it is indisputable that living matter 
possesses this quality.’ Almost every 
reader will rub his eyes and ask, Where did 
the author find grounds for such an assump- 
tion? Leibnitz’s monad had a confused 
power of mirroring the universe, but Leibnitz 
would hold up his hands in horror at Mr. 
Hook’s metaphysic. 

Starting from these surprising assump- 
tions, Mr. Hook builds up the whole of human 
society in an attractive way, especially 
when he shows us in curious instances 
that the prejudices of modern civilization 
are the direct echo of primitive instincts 
still surviving, and strong under the veneer 
of culture. But the utter absence of any 
feeling for the accidents in human history 
—e.g., for the sporadic occurrence of human 
genius, which may profoundly modify the 
ordinary course of human affairs—damages 
the truth, and impairs the charm, of his 
long panorama of the course of history. 
It is not accidental, we suppose, but the 
outcome of this naturalistic attitude, that 
he gives us hardly a page on the development 
of Greek civilization, which owed its bril- 
liancy to the frequent occurrence of excep- 
tional genius. And as this cause, which is 


at present obscure and beyond our control, 
produces great and sudden strides in human 
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knowledge, so the absence of it leads to 
senility and decay in nations. This is not 
Mr. Hook’s point of view. He seems to look 
forward to an ever-increasing happiness 
of the human race, according as the obstacles 
of medievalism are swept away. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, believed firmly 
in the decadence of even the most perfect 
human societies. But to argue this question 
with Mr. Hook would carry us far beyond 
reasonable limits. 








Education, Personality, and Crime. By 
Albert Wilson. (Greening & (Co.)—Dr. 
Albert Wilson deals with the difficult social 
problems of education, the formation of 
character, marriage, and crime—problems 
which must be solved not only in the United 
Kingdom, but also in every civilized nation, 
if the more select and well-balanced intellects 
are not to be swamped by prolific de- 
generates. 

The subject is introduced by a careful 
statement of the biological and physiological 
laws of development and heredity, expressed 
in language which is free from technicalities, 
and therefore intelligible to the average 
general reader. Dr. Wilson then makes a 
spirited attempt to prove that a criminal 
is often a moral invalid or a mental cripple 
who is in need of moral splints as much as 
those who are crippled in body. A criminal, 
in other words, needs suitable treatment and 
protection rather than the harsh measures 
and stern repression meted out to him in 
prisons. The means by which he is best 
reclaimed are said to be those employed by 
the Salvation Army and similar bodies, about 
the working of which Dr. Wilson shows an 
intimate knowledge. An habitual criminal 
has a psychic territory or position of his 
own which marks him off clearly from 
the insane, yet shows him to be a bad 
machine as regards his intellectual forces. 
He carries with him throughout life many 
traits of mental wreckage, and these traits 
are sometimes found after death to be asso- 
ciated with physical defects in the brain. 
Dr. Wilson gives some interesting examples 
of these defects, and illustrates them by 
means of photographs of the brain and 
microscopic sections of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres of the normal adult, the infant, 
and a criminal. The observations, no 
doubt, are correct, because the drawings 
and photographs are excellent; but they 
merely prove that certain criminals have 
had brains which show traces of disease. 
Too little is yet known of the position and 
functions of the higher brain-centres to 
enable statements to be made dogmatically, 
though the garnering of facts is always good. 

The sections upon education well deserve 

to be read and thought over by all who are 
interested in school children. Dr. Wilson 
maintains that State education, as it is 
given at the present time, is not only un- 
suitable, but actually harmful to the mass 
of children. It begins too early, is under- 
taken by unsuitable persons, and is too in- 
elastic. ‘“‘ Hundreds and thousands of its 
young victims,” he says, 
‘*are annually cast out on the world with damaged 
brains, and therefore inferior mentation and 
lowered morale. Their brains are worn out, and 
they can only undertake easy jobs and unskilled 
labour. They are more inclined to loaf, or even 
pass into the shady avenues of crime...... We must 
not then be surprised if there comes a gigantic 
revolution of these damaged brain machines who 
have nothing to live for. They make up the mass 
of that large army of lower Socialism which is 
anxious to wreak vengeance by destroying every- 
thing that can be called English.” 


The author somewhat vaunts the superiority 
of the education to be obtained in Scotland ; 
but as a graduate of a Scottish university he 
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rather weakens his case when he writes 
of “ phyllogenetic”’ and “ foeti.” 

Dr. Wilson speaks with no uncertain voice 
about the degenerates and those who cannot 
or will not work. He considers that they 
are suffering from disease of intellect and 
morals, and that they require as much care 
and attention as do dangerous an@ wander- 
ing lunatics. They are a standing menace 
to the community, and he would therefore 
have them sterilized. By such means, he 
thinks, the community in the course of a 
few generations would be placed in a much 
healthier condition than it is at the present 
time. The idea is by no means new, but 
no one has yet been found bold enough to 
introduce it into practical politics. 

The whole book is well worthy of perusal 
in spite of its gloomy forebodings, dogmatism, 
and occasional inaccuracies. It brings to 
light facts which are well known to those 
who work amongst the lowest strata in large 
cities, but which are usually concealed or 
edited before they reach the middle class 
and those whose position would enable 
them to act effectively. It contains, too, 
a great deal of common sense, as may be 
seen in the following quotation :— 

‘*The Jews set us a good example of domestic 
life, which is the chief reason of their durability. 
They are most careful of their children in matters 
of feeding ; it is a common sight to see the Jewish 
mothers giving them food boluses or titbits during 
the intervals of school. 

‘“‘There is a great desire on the part of the 
county councils to see poor children well shod. It 
is a mistaken sympathy, for children are stronger 
without either shoes or stockings. The money 
spent on cheap shoes and stockings would be better 
used for food. Bare feet dry quickly, whereas 
feet in wet boots lower the vitality.” 


The Story of Crime. By H. L. Adam. 
(Werner Laurie.)—Crime and our treatment 
of it form a question which every responsible 
citizen should consider. The theories of 
punishment are threefold—the deterrent, 
the retributive, and the corrective; and it 
is the conviction of many thinking men that 
our present system is based on a foolish 
muddle of all three. The new and remark- 
ably successful treatment of youthful 
criminals at Borstal and Sir Alfred Wills’s 
recent article in The Nineteenth Century 
are encouraging signs that Sir Robert Ander- 
son is driving home his point that criminals 
of the type that cause most trouble to the 
police and most injury to the public are 
mainly the creatures of a stupid system 
stupidly administered. ; 

Mr. Adam’s book is not a serious contribu- 
tion to criminology. It consists very largely 
of police-court gossip and descriptions of 
prisons and prison-life. The author has 
been “‘an industrious attendant at various 
Courts of Justice,” he tells us, and has spent 
much time and thought in many prisons. 
As the result, he traces for us the history 
of a criminal from birth in a slum to death 
on the gallows, in a style that aims at being 
lurid, and in a manner that, we think, is 
intended to be sensational. It is to be hoped 
that this, like other more carefully reasoned 
works, may lead its readers to ponder how 
far our present method of dealing with 
criminals tends to send them back to society 
better members than they left it. Other- 
wise it is difficult to see the use, apart from 
gratifying the morbid curiosity of mere 
perusers of police news, in recalling famous 
crimes in the various categories of murder, 
violence, and fraud. , 

As a reformer, spe Teens si al a 
immaculate police, in p' of “ self-asserti 
bull-frogs,”’ fa above blackmailing and false 
testimony, and for honest solicitors, whom, 
as a body, he denounces as “a questionable 
lot.” He criticizes the red-tape of Scot- 
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land Yard. The instance he quotes of the 
dilatoriness of that institution, however, 
seems only to show that it regards itself 
as not primarily established for supplying 
journalists with “copy.” He _ protests 
against the expensive ony, of jurorship, 
and finds our jury system humiliating and 
degrading. He proposes, instead, a system 
of paid, professional jurymen—all of which 
sounds strangely in our ears. 

But perhaps Mr. Adam is not a very 
successful exponent of the art of clear 
thinking. He objects to capital punish- 
ment as 














‘*a useless national degradation. Wherever human 
life is held me, the effect is demoralizing to the 
community......We have no more right to take a 
fellow-creature’s life legally than the condemned 
man had to do so illegally.” 


Within twenty pages we find him arguing 
that all habitual, incurable criminals, “ to- 
gether with their mischievous progeny, 
should be consigned to a lethal chamber.” 
Elsewhere he writes of ‘the down-trodden 
inebriate,’’ a phrase which reminds one of 
those unfortunate people who are perfect 
martyrs to delirium tremens. 

The trail of journalism is over the whole 
book. We note references to a nos prosequi, 
and to “that curious nobleman, Lord 
Neville,” certainly a very curious one. 
The egy ae hs even are embellished with 
foot-lines such as ‘‘ Furnishes himself with 
some high-class paper’? or ‘“‘ Produced a 
photograph of the deceased.” On one point 
we find ourselves in cordial agreement with 
the author, and that is on the scandalous 
amount of perjury daily committed and left 
unpunished in this country. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS possesses @ con- 
siderable gift of literary criticism, and her 
French Novelisis of To-day (Lane) is a work 
of promise. The talent displayed in this 
volume of essays is somewhat disguised by 
certain minor defects. The most irritating 
of them is the habit of writing ‘“‘ Monsieur ’ 
en toutes lettres, as a prefix. English 
authors who write on French subjects 
ought to know that ‘‘ Monsieur ”’ as a prefix 
is rarely written or printed in full, except 
as the title of a book or on formal occasions. 
Thus at the beginning of a letter to a French 
novelist of to-day it is still possible to 
write, ‘“‘Cher Monsieur Bazin,” or on an 
envelope, “‘& Monsieur Paul Bourget” ; 
or in the report of a speech, if the orator 
apostrophized personally some one in the 
audience, it would be printed, ‘‘ Je vous 
demande, Monsieur Clemenceau.” But 
otherwise the word ought to be written 
““M.” When, on other occasions, it is 
written in full, it is generally with sarcastic 
intention, and it has this effect notably 
when affixed to an assumed naine. Conse- 
quently Miss Stephens’s habit of referring 
to Anatole France as “ Monsieur France’ 
is as disturbing as though a French critic 
were to write ‘ Mistress Eliot’ when refer- 
ring to George Eliot, whose two names 
are not more inseparable in ordinary parlance 
than those assumed by the author of ‘L’Orme 
du Mail.’ 

The novelists treated in the book are MM. 
Marcel Prévost, Paul Bourget, Maurice 
Barrés, René Bazin, Rod,and Anatole France, 
and Pierre Loti. There is also an essay on 
the work of “ Pierre de Coulevain,” the only 
woman writer with whom Miss Stephens 
deals. She anticipates the objection, which 
obviously arises, to the place of honour 
among contemporary French women of letters 
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being given to a cosmopolitan writer whom, 
in the words of a Parisian friend of Miss 
Stephens, “no one knows, no one reads,” 
in France. Perhaps it would have been 
better to have chosen for treatment the 
work of a Frenchwoman who describes 
French life, and who has some influence 
on her compatriots. A somewhat analogous 
objection might be made to the inclusion 
of M. Rod in this small collection. M. Rod, 
though he publishes his books in France, 
is essentially a Swiss by temperament as 
well as by birth and education. Miss 
Stephens recognizes that ‘“‘ both the manner 
and the matter of his novels betray his 
origin,” and also “the Calvinistic creed 
of his boyhood.” She also describes him 
as “the Thomas Hardy of Switzerland.” 


_ As for the six names which remain, 
it is rather late in the day to discuss the 
influence of M. Bourget. It belongs as 
completely to the nineteenth century as 
that of Maupassant, and has been less 
durable. M. Bourget is considered as non- 
existent by “ les jeunes,” and Miss Stephens’s 
careful analysis of ‘Cruelle Enigme’ is of 
less actual interest than a study of ‘ Une 
Vie’ would be. M. Bourget’s later books 
since he became, in Miss Stephens’s words, 
“the apostle of arrested development,” 
are interesting as displaying the opinions 
of the Catholic and monarchical section of 
French society ; but they have no influence. 
It is not because M. Bourget is growing old. 
He is eight years younger than Anatole 
France, who continues to wield an immense 
anti-clerical and anti-traditional influence. 
Nor is it because he is a pronounced reac- 
tionary. M. Barrés, to whom Miss Stephens 
devotes a very interesting study, is not 
less reactionary ; yet he has a large follow- 
ing, and is, perhaps, the chief influence 
in France to foster the feeling that all is 
not for the best in the best of republics. 
As a Catholic writer M. Bourget has less 
influence than his contemporary M. René 
Bazin, who did not come into fame until 
the public was beginning to tire of the 
former’s dissertations on the “ maladie du 
siécle.” Perhaps the reason is that M. 
Bazin’s atmosphere is less plutocratic, less 
suggestive, as Miss Stephens says, ‘‘ of the 
Tailor and Cutter’s Young Man.” Not 
that M. Bazin, the blameless annalist of 
the peasantry of the Vendée, of Anjou, and 
the Vosges, is in any sense the chief of a 
school. With regard to M. Bourget’s 
Catholicism Miss Stephens seems to be under 
a misapprehension. In speaking of a false 
report of M. Rod’s “ conversion,” she says 
it was thought “‘ that he was about to follow 
the example of Huysmans and Bourget and 
to join the Church of Rome.” But in the 
case of M. Bourget and of J. K. Huysmans, 
as in those of Brunetiére and Coppée, 
there was no question of these “ Grands 
Convertis’”—as the clericals have called 
them—* joining the Church of Rome,” 
as there would have been in the case of a 
Swiss Calvinist changing his religion. Those 
four French writers were, we believe, all 
Catholics by birth and bringing up, and 
their “‘ conversion ’’ simply meant that they 
ceased to be indifferent to the religion of 
their origin,and began to resume its practices 
with more or less zeal. Miss Stephens’s 
volume has not been carefully revised in 
roof. Several proper names are misspelt, 
including that of Marshal Excelmans and 
one of M. Bourget’s heroes. The redun- 
dant accent is added to the name of M. 
Clemenceau. The expression “|’erreure 
frangaise”’ is repeated several times. A 
few of the author’s translations of French 
nasi are open to criticism. ‘‘Bake- 


ouse”’ might possibly do, for the want of 





a better English word, for rétisserie, unless 
“ cookshop ”’ is used ; but rétisseur can never 
mean “ baker.”” An excellent bibliography 
is affixed to the notice of each writer. We 
have detected only one error of date, that of 
the election of M. Bazin to the French Aca- 
demy, which took place not in 1904, but in 
1903. Both his seta de Réception’ 
and that of M. Barrés are omitted from 
their respective bibliographies. 


Memories of London in the ’Forties. By 
David Masson. Arranged and annotated 
by Flora Masson. (Blackwood & Sons.)— 
As three of these four papers have appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine and the other in 
Macmillan’s, we shall take leave to deal 
with them more briefly than if they had 
been published now for the first time. 
But, in any case, they may be summed up 
in one word—admirable. The revelation 
of their writer is the more interesting be- 
cause it was evidently unintentional. The 
late Prof. Masson set out to write or dictate 
to his daughter about his early surroundings 
and friends. Undesignedly he drew, by 
the way, a portrait of himself: a man with 
a gift of discriminating affection, who pre- 
ferred the generous to the ignoble side of 
life, and could mingle freely with the 
Bohemia of past days without becoming 
infected by the raffishness which was part 
of its being. He knew Carlyle intimately, 
and remembered him as one always ready 
to do a kindness, with flippant moods, yet 
humble moments. John Carlyle, the doctor, 
and Christie, a luckless Scot who was Car- 
lyle’s amanuensis, or “ representative,” as 
he proudly called himself at the British 
Museum, are effective minor characters in 
the first paper. 

London in the “ forties ” is treated more 
particularly in the reminiscences, entitled 
‘Down Street, Piccadilly, where young 
Masson occupied a curious corner, accessible 
from the rest of the house by a wooden 
bridge or gallery. Capital though these pages 
are, they would have been improved by 
more annotation. Thus a vague reference 
to the end of the Cock Tavern might 
have been strengthened by a statement to 
the effect that much of the old woodwork 
and the sign itself have been removed to an 
eating-house on -the south side of Fleet 
Street. Again, a vivid description of Ross 
of the “ Cider Cellars’’ in his character of 
Sam Hall concludes with the remark, 
‘* What became of him, poor fellow, I never 
heard.” Ross failed on the regular stage 
under Buckstone’s management, but as a 
tavern singer he long survived the “ Cider 
Cellars,’’ and in his last years was glad to 
accept engagements in the chorus 

We get a clearer idea from Masson of 
Mazzini, pleasantly disputatious in conversa- 
tion, than of Mazzini the political theorist, 
who remains something of a puzzle. On the 
other hand, the members of Our Club in its 
various incarnations—at one time it was 
the Museum Club, at another the Hooks 
and Eyes—appear in their habit as they 
lived. The most elaborately drawn likeness 
is that of Douglas Jerrold, “a fiery little 
man—a fiery, big-hearted, energetic, generous 
soul.”” Masson witnessed a pleasant re- 
conciliation between him and Dickens 
after some tiff, and relates how skilfully 
Kossuth made use of materials supplied 
by himself in a speech when Jerrold made 
the presentation of Knight’s edition of 
Shakspeare to that eloquent revolu- 
tionary. But the most pathetic figure 1s 
that of ‘‘ Little Hampstede,” the ex-secretary 
of the club, confined by illness to his rooms 
in the Adelphi, and talking of little else 
than the old days and Thackeray, who had 
given him a silver pencil-case. 
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The Crusaders in the East : a Brief History 
of the Wars of Islam with the Latins in Syria 
during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
By W. B. Stevenson. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.)—The value of this short history 
of the Latin States in Syria consists first 
in the fact that the author has treated it 
from unusual points of view, discarding the 
conventional scheme ; and secondly in the 
minute attention which he has bestowed 
upon the difficult problems of chronology. 
His chronological results, based on a thorough 
critical analysis of the Arabic authorities, 
will have to be reckoned with henceforward 
by all who deal with the Crusades. The 
radical novelty in his treatment is that he 
writes the history of the ‘‘ Crusading States” 
as part of the history of Syria, and not as an 
episode in the history of Europe. He 
adopts an Eastern point of view, and his 
work shows that this treatment has the 
advantage of best explaining the vacillations 
of interest in the West, and ‘“‘ gives to each 
of the greater expeditions an appropriate 
setting and its full significance.” Further, 
he points out that it will not do, with William 
of Tyre(who was guided byinterests patriotic 
and religious), to take the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem as the centre, and make the other 
States subordinate to it. The states of 
Antioch and Edessa were more important poli- 
tically: “‘They bore the brunt of Moslem 
attack, and their failure involved the failure 
of all.” Again, the scheme of eight Crusades 
is @ convention which misrepresents the 
facts. These eight are only some of the 
expeditions sent to Syria during the two 
centuries in which the Latin states existed, 
and the selection is arbitrary :— 

‘* They are chosen on no clear principle. Those 
generally named are not uniformly the largest or 
the most successful. But why should even size or 
success be made the test? No expedition which 
went to help the Latins can be refused the name 
Crusade. Together they form a continuous stream 
for the greater part of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The numbering of a selected few ob- 
scures this fact. Only the first Crusade is rightly 
defined by the numeral attached. The meaning is 
definite, and the naine appropriate. Similar ex- 
pressions applied to the other Crusades should 
seldom or never be used.” 


It is the first stage of the Crusade move- 
ment that belongs properly to the history 
of Western Europe, and Mr. Stevenson treats 
it only by way of introduction. On the 
question what the alleged appeal of Alexius 
Commenus amounted to he does not commit 
himself definitely. Count Riant was inclined 
to be sceptical. M. Chalandon dismisses 
the appeal from Constantinople as a legend, 
of which the only foundation is that Alexius 
had asked first the Count of Flanders, 
and afterwards the Pope, to raise some 
mercenaries for him in the West ; and with 
a good deal of reason questions the common 
view (based on Bernhold) that the subject 
of sending an expedition to the East came 
up for consideration at all at the Council 
of Piacenza in 1095. 

Historians of the Crusades are apt to regard 
exceptional moral corruption as a substantial 
cause of the fall of the Latin states, just 
as it used to be the fashion to explain the 
decline of the Roman Empire by the moral 
iniquities recorded by scandalous writers. 
Mr. Stevenson does not accept this view. 
He accounts for the decline and fall of the 
Christian settlements in Syria by the small 
number of the resident Crusaders and 
internal divisions. Moral decay can only 
be accepted as a cause in so far as the ex- 
pression can be applied to the selfishness 
and indifference to the common weal in- 
duced by rivalries and dissensions :— 

“It is not true that their doom was caused by 
any extraordinary or exceptional corruption. They 





were probably no worse in character than other 
peoples of the period. Nor did they manifestly 
degenerate as time went on. The fatality of their 
situation was that disunion delivered them into 
the hands of their enemies.” 


THE reviewing of such books as the various 
editions of the works of the Martens and 
Hertslet families is a difficult task. ‘The 
Map of Europe by Treaty’ and similar 
publications are essential, and almost 
invariably come from competent compilers, 
while their high authority is beyond dispute. 
To write about them is beyond the power 
of most reviewers, unless, indeed, the appear- 
ance of the volume is chosen as a text for 
a general article on diplomacy, or irreverent 
extracts are supplied from any of the con- 
tents which can be made to bear an aspect 
slightly ludicrous. The vast collection of 
treaties affecting China, as well as the 
European Powers in their trade relations 
with that empire, now reaches a third edition, 
brought up to the beginning of the present 
year, in two volumes, under the title Herts- 
let's China Treaties, revised under the 
supervision of the Foreign Office Library 
by Mr. Godfrey Hertslet and Mr. E. Parkes 
(Stationery Office). The first volume may 
be said to contain the treaties, and the 
second the Acts of Parliament and Orders 
in Council which affect the position of 
British subjects in the Chinese Empire. 
But at the end of the second volume will 
be found a few pages, under the title ‘ Part V. 
Miscellaneous Documents,’ which are of a 
far wider description. We have detected 
no errors in our examination of this edition, 
except an obvious “literal”? by which, 
in the reprint of the recent Convention with 
Russia, the French version makes “la 
Brande-Bretagne’’ reaffirm its declaration 
as to the Chumbi Valley. 


A MODEST volume, Chez les Francais du 
Canada, from the pen of M. J. Lionnet, is 
published by the Paris house of Plon. The 
author is content to quote largely, with 
acknowledgment, M. André Siegfried upon 
his main positions, and the only novelty 
is the treatment of the life-history of French 
emigrants now going to various parts of the 
Dominion, and theconsideration of their pros- 

ects in the new provinces of the North-West. 
Mt. Lionnet gives some fresh examples of 
the Clericalism of French Canada as it strikes 
even a ‘“ well-thinking’’ Frenchman. A 
theatre at Montreal had core. at the 
moment of his last visit, Mr. Bernstein’s 
‘La Rafale.’ The Archbishop begged the 
director to withdraw the play. Some diffi- 
culty having been raised, he ordered the 
faithful to avoid the house, and when they 
did so the director gave in. The director 
was forced, moreover, to join another 
theatre in promising that their programmes 
for the future should be submitted for the 
approval of a committee of censorship. 
The Archbishop then asked the Town Council 
to create a committee for drawing up a 
scheme. Our author prints a letter from 
one who signs, dating from Toronto, as 
Secretary-General of the Temperance and 
Reform Section of the Methodist Conference, 
in which he thanks his Roman Catholic 
friend the Archbishop for an action that re- 
ceives full Methodist support. Some attacks 
having appeared in France, a Canadian 
paper replied: “There is no longer any 
relation between the French-Canadian mind 
and the French mind.” Yet M. Lionnet 
admits, as fully as does the Protestant M. 
Siegfried, the love for France which still 
subsists in the French-Canadian race— 
becoming, indeed, stronger in some ways. 
The French-Canadian settlers near Winnipeg 
found difficulties in getting to theircathedrals 
(for they have two) on account of the tram- 





ways not running on Sundays, and the head 
priest seems, to judge from a foot-note 
added since the author’s return to France, 
to have beaten the Protestants, perhaps 
not without help from those on whom 
the habits of religion sat lightly. There 
are not many errors in the book, but 
the Conference, first called as Colonial, 
which became Imperial last year, can hardly 
be treated as ‘‘ internationale.” 

Many readers and students will welcome 
a new issue of the handsome “ illustrated 
Library Edition” of Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
Life of Shakespeare (Smith & Elder). The 
book is admirably printed and illustrated, 
and Mr. Lee has made revisions, in a brief, 
but satisfactory style, which bring it abreast 
of recent research. Since 1899 we have 
had several books and other aids of value 
for the elucidation of the subject, and all 
those‘for which we have looked are duly 
recorded. The number of pages remains 
the same, but the binding has acquired a 
more sober appearance from the absence 
of details in gold. 

A NEw volume in “ The York Library ”’ 

(Bell) contains Calverley’s translation of 
The Idylis of Theocritus and the Eclogues of 
Virgil. Prof. Tyrrell supplies a_ bright 
Introduction, and the slim volume should 
have a warm welcome, for it holds good 
English as well as good scholarship. 
« Cyprian Norwid: eine Auswahl aus 
seinen Werken. Uebersetzt und eingeleitet 
von J. P. d’Ardeschah. (Minden i. W., 
J. C. C. Bruns.)—Few English readers have 
ever heard of Cyprian Norwid, and even 
in his native country his work seems to 
have met with but faint appreciation. A 
Pole and an aristocrat by birth, he left his 
fatherland when he was twenty-one years 
of age, and passed the remaining forty 
years of his life abroad, for the most part 
in Paris, where he supported himself mainly 
by his work as an artist. Little is known 
of his life, except that it was full of hardship 
and privation: he appears to have made 
few companions; he failed to secure the 
recognition he deserved; and finally he 
died, nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
in utter poverty and isolation. His talents 
were wonderfully varied: he was an accom- 
plished painter, draughtsman, and sculptor, 
a good philologist and linguist, and some- 
thing of a scholar. His literary production 
—much of which, we are told, is still un- 
published—was extremely diverse in cha- 
racter, and includes ambitious works in 
drama, epic, and lyric verse. The present 
volume is a translation into German of some 
half-dozen of his short tales, from which a 
vivid impression of the author may be 
obtained. ‘‘ Tales’? in the ordinary sense 
of the word they can hardly be called, for 
in every case the “story” is reduced to a 
minimum, and all interest of incident is 
studiously suppressed. Most of them aim 
at suggesting a general truth symbolically, 
and indicating the elusive influences which 
go to mould human life and thought. 
Certainly there is nothing of the obvious 
in Norwid’s work; he writes with elaborate 
art, and demands a sensitive and sympathetic 
reader. But even where one cannot fully 
grasp his meaning the delicate charm of his 
style may well be appreciated ; he has the 
gift of creating a spiritual atmosphere, and 
these melancholy or satiric sketches and 
fables have a curious fascination and poig- 
nancy. They are not likely to obtain a 
wide popularity, but they should win some 
sincere admirers for an author who, as a 
forerunner of the art which has found its 
ablest exponent in Maeterlinck, and as a 
thinker somewhat akin to Nietzsche, is de- 
serving of consideration. 
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Viktorianische  Dichtung. By Otto 
Jiriczek. (Heidelberg, Carl Winter.)—In 


this well-planned book of Victorian verse 
Prof. Jiriczek, instead of following the 
method usually favoured by the maker of 
anthologies and gathering his material from 
a host of miscellaneous writers, has restricted 
himself rigorously to a few representative 
poets of the period. He has thus been 
able to give a selection from their works 
sufficiently copious to illustrate the = 
sonality and evelopment of each author, 
and to indicate their range of subject far 
more adequately than it would have been 
possible to do otherwise. The poets repre- 
sented are the two Brownings, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
William Morris, Swinburne, and Christina 
Rossetti, and it will be generally conceded 
that none of these could have been omitted 
*‘ohne die Symphonie der Viktorianischen 
Dichtung einer charakteristischen Klang- 
farbe zu berauben.”” How far it might 
have been advisable to let the voices of one 
or two other distinctive singers, such as 
Meredith or Coventry Patmore, be heard 
in the chorus, it is perhaps not so easy to 
decide; but on the whole we think that 
Prof. Jiriczek has been discreet in limiting 
i ts as he has done. He has also 
shown good taste and judgment in his choice 
of poems, and we note with pleasure that 
many pieces of considerable length, such as 
Browning’s ‘Saul, are given in their 
entirety. We should have been inclined to 
give greater predominance to work that is 
7 English in atmosphere and _ spirit. 

e regret, too, that Matthew Arnold has 
not been represented either by ‘The 
Scholar Gipsy’ or ‘ Thyrsis’; and we think 
that something more characteristic of Swin- 
burne’s early ‘Poems and Ballads’ might 
have been chosen than the comparatively 
quiet ‘Lamentation.’ In a brief general 
introduction the editor points out the main 
lines of development in Victorian poetry, 
and each poet is separately dealt with in a 
concise biographical sketch, to which a list 
of his works and a judicious bibliography 
are prefixed. Altogether the volume is 
admirably adapted both for serious scientific 
work in the University Seminar and for 
mere human pleasure. 








THE MILTON CELEBRATION AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


On Friday week last the Tercentenary 
of Milton’s birth was celebrated at Cam- 
bridge by a dinner in the hall of Christ’s 
College, and a performance of ‘Comus’ 
at the New Theatre. The date was not 
exact, Milton’s birthday being December 9th. 
It would be unnecessary to mention this 
if the theatre programme had not said pre- 
cisely, “On July 10th, 1908: on the Ter- 
centenary of the Poet’s birth.” 

The dinner, at which Dr. Peile, the Master 
of the College, presided, was attended by 
a host of academic authorities, professors, 
men of letters, critics, &. We regretted 
the absence of Prof. Raleigh, who has given 
us the only recent monograph on Milton. 
The presence of Mr. Thomas Hardy reminded 
some of a masterly exposition of “a pure 
woman,” whose virtue, in less happy modern 
times, did not avail against the attacks of 
a Comus of earthly make. 

Prof. Mackail contributed an address 
on Milton: which was full of felicitous epi- 
gram and criticism. Cambridge, because, 


or although, it had had so man ts, 
boasted no Professor of Poetry. At Oxford 
there had been four-and-twenty, but they 





were dead, and the only one now available 
was supplied. After touching on the reputa- 
tion of Milton as affected by Addison and 
Johnson, the Professor noted that in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ Milton mentioned a man of 
science, Galileo, alone of his contemporaries, 
and it was in the science of his art that 
Milton claimed with Virgil and Sophocles 
a lonely and splendid pre-eminence. Milton 
attained perfection, which he set before 
himself, holding aloof from the literature 
of his time, and writing little till he was 
thirty. ‘Comus’ was written at six-and- 
twenty, and published three years later, 
though even then Milton doubted if it was 
worthy of him. After ‘Comus’ came a gap 
of twenty years, and then the long period 
of immense and intense self-education ended 
in blindness. We might well be astonished 
at ‘ Paradise Lost’ composed in darkness, 
preserved in memory, dictated in frag- 
ments. Milton founded no school, and gave 
no impulse to letters, except that given by 
all true artists when they see and recognize 
the perfect in art. 

This survey was, in view of the time at 
the Professor’s disposal, admirable, though 
much more might, of course, have been said, 
specially of the Cambridge poets Gray, 

ordsworth, Tennyson, the first of whom 
wisely stole from ‘Comus’ “the rosy- 
bosomed hours,’’ while the last described 
‘Lycidas’ as ‘‘a touchstone of poetic 
taste.” Nor can we deny to him who wrote 
of 

Miltonian storms, and more, Miltonian tenderness, 


a large impulse from the style and language 
of Milton. Still, the works of the great 
poet have not been, as they well might 
have, a ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ and there 
were present in the company doctors well 
fitted to explain the graces of his metre 
to a world intolerant or ignorant of the 
finer harmonies of verse. 

The menu included a poem by Mr. Austin 
Dobson—one of those exercises which by 
their ‘‘ curious felicity’’ acclaim him the 
Horace of our day—and a reproduction of a 
pretty miniature of Milton as a youth. 
The original of this belongs to Mr. A. E. 
Shipley, is probably by one of the Lens 
family, and is specially interesting as the 
possible source of the Houbraken engraving. 
There is no evidence that Houbraken was 
ever in England, and this miniature may 
have been sent to him at Amsterdam. 

The performance of ‘Comus’ which 
followed the dinner was remarkable on the 
whole for distinction and grace. Amateurs 
only, whose names were not given to the 
audience, presented the play, and it was 
gratifying to see a reticence so little in accord 
with the fuss and excessive advertisement 
now attending professional performers. 
Philistinism, fostered by a complacent press 
and public, is one of the chief ills of our 
present stage. But on this occasion there 
was a clear sense in the actors of the poetry 
they had to deliver. There was, too, none 
of the strained predominance associated 
with so-called “stars.”” The amateurs were 
not always able to throw their voices across 
the footlights, Comus being a particular 
defaulter in this respect ; but they moved 
with dignity, and spoke with feeling, though 
a little too inclined to fixed postures. At 
the opening of the second scene the Lady 
chained in her chair by the arts of Comus, 
offered an effective spectacle ; and the play, 
granted a few stage conventions, proved a 
thoroughly actable and coherent piece, 
suggesting, indeed, that other Masques might 
be revived on our stage. 

More sylvan wildness might have been 
indicated by the scenery in the first act. 
The dim light which generally prevailed 





did not allow the audience to appreciate 
all the details of the setting, but added, 
no doubt, to the air of mystery and poetry 
which reigns in ‘ Comus,’ as in ‘The Tem- 
pest.” It was unnecessary for the Lady to 
emphasize by her movements the fact that 
she did not sing the song allotted to her. 
On the other hand, when she might have 
been expected to leave her enchanted chair, 
she remained in it. We were surprised to 
find that Comus made no effort to disguise 
himself as a shepherd. With a larger skin 
over his body than that he wore, some 
attempt might have easily been made to 
cloak his golden tunic, which had the glister 
of the god, and was hardly the wear of the 
shepherd he pretended to be. The Attendant 
Spirit was the best of the performers, and 
a better reciter of blank verse than we have 
heard of late anywhere. Of the two 
Brothers the optimistic one was by far the 
better. Sabrina spoke in a slow recitative 
which emphasized the quality of the words, 
but this, in our view, rather spoils the illusion 
of reality. An educated audience ought 
to be able to appreciate the supreme quality 
of the text without any special emphasis 
being laid upon it. Her dress was effective, 
as was that of the Lady; but the Brothers 
were somewhat handicapped by the heavi- 
ness of their attire. It suggested a Puritanic 
heaviness which was by no means Milton’s 
fault or virtue at this period. If Milton 
has left us little love poetry, the sensuous 
passages in his earlier poems are numerous 
and exquisite. The heroic counsel 


To scorn delights and live laborious days 


is followed by a vision as softly languorous 
as anything in Marlowe, and certain lines 
of ‘Comus’ are full of a “soft delicacy ”’ 
far removed from Puritan ideals. 

The third scene, the last part of the play, 
when the plot is over, is bound to fall a 
little flat, as depending for its point on the 
circumstances of its original production. 
But here morris dances of rustic intensity 
by shepherd lads served as a skilful foil to 
an Allmayne and Corrant by courtly per- 
formers of slow grace, and carried the whole 
to a successful conclusion. The music— 
derived from Henry Lawes, William Lawes, 
and the Virginal Book of Elizabeth Rogers 
—was both tuneful and appropriate. 

The exhibition of Miltoniana open to 
visitors on Friday and Saturday was full 
of interest and variety. To Dr. G. C. 
Williamson, a generous lender as well as 
worker, and Mr. Charles Sayle the show 
owed much concerning the portraits and 
editions of the poet, and the Catalogue. 
with its numerous reproductions and fac- 
similes, will be a book of permanent value 
for lovers of Milton. -We noticed amongst 
other items the memorials to Edward King, 
including ‘ Lycidas,’ 1638, and the remark- 
able sketch of ‘ Paradise Lost’ as a tragedy, 
with Moses as speaker of the prologue, 
both belonging to Trinity College ; Milton’s 
edition of Euripides, with textual emenda- 
tions which have won the acceptance of 
the best scholars ; several texts showing the 
meticulous care with which Milton altered 
his wording; ‘ Paradise Lost,’ with an 
incorrect emendation by Tennyson of Book iv. 
245 ; and an edition of the same with gaudy 
prints in Russian, testifying to the remark- 
able popularity of the book among Russian 
soldiers. There were many examples of 
fine printing, and a long list of editions of 
all kinds to which it would be difficult to 
add. We note, however, that an American 
scholar, Prof. Martin W. Sampson of Indiana 
University, published in New York (1901) 
an edition of ‘The Lyric and Dramatic 
Poems’ which deserves honourable mention 
among the aids to Miltonic study. 
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HERBERT SPENCER AND MR. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Mr. Harrison’s letter on the subject of 
Spencer’s controversy with him demands 
a word or two of explanation from Mr. 
Duncan’s book. 

According to Mr. Duncan, the suggestion 

as to the reprinting of the articles came from 
Dr. Youmans, who wrote (p. 259) :— 
‘*there is a pretty sharp demand for the pub- 
lication of your controversy with Harrison in a 
separate form, and the publishers favour it. The 
question is not simply whether it is desirable, for 
we cannot contest it. There is danger that it will 
be done by others, and if that should occur, it 
would be construed as a triumph of the Harrison 
party—the Spencerians having declined to go into 
it.” 








In reply Spencer (p. 260) “ agrees”’ to the 
reprinting, and subsequently dispatched 
“the chapters to be reprinted’ with notes. 
On receipt of the book Mr. Harrison (p. 261) 
wrote to Spencer on May 26th, asking if 
it had been published with his knowledge 
orapproval. ‘ Inhisreply next day Spencer 
stated the circumstances which led to the 
publication, and his own connexion with 
it and responsibility for it.” On May 29th 
appeared in The Times Mr. Harrison’s letter, 
in which occurred the passage: ‘“‘ May I 
ask if it is proposed to hand you the profits 
of a book of which I am (in part) the author, 
or are these to be retained by your American 
publishers and friend?” It was this pub- 
licly printed question which Spencer charac- 
terized as an “insult,” and to which we 
referred as an “acrimonious insinuation.” 
It is, of course, undeniable that Mr. Harrison 
had a genuine grievance. 
Your REVIEWER. 








MURSHID QULI-KHAN. 


In the new edition of ‘The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India,’ vol. vii. p. 217, it is 
stated that Murshid Quli, the founder of 
Moorshedabad, was succeeded by his son-in- 
law in 1725. Similar statements occur in 
Orme, in Stewart’s ‘History of Bengal,’ 
and in Major Tull Walsh’s ‘ History of the 
Moorshedabad District. Beale in his 
‘Oriental Biographical Dictionary’ is a 
little more cautious, for he says in his 
notice of Jafar Khan (that is Murshid Quli) 
that he died about the year 1726. The real 
fact is that Murshid Quli died on June 30th, 
1727. I am indebted for this information 
to Mr. William Foster, of the India Office, 
who has kindly furnished me with the 
abstract of a letter written by the chief of 
the Cossimbazar Factory at that time, in 
which the above date is given as that of the 
Nawab’s death. This date of 1727 agrees 
with the Hijra date of 1139 given in the 
‘ Riyazu-s-Salatin,’ p. 287. That work also 
furnishes the chronogram Z Déara-l-Khilafat 
jidar aftad, ‘‘ The wall of the capital fell.” 
The value of “ Dara-l-Khilafat,” according 
to abjad, i.e., numerical notation, is 1347 ; 
and on deducting 208 as the abjad value of 
jidar—the fallen wall—we get 1139. It is 
singular that a mistake of two years should 
have occurred in the case of the date of 
death of such a prominent man. But 
perhaps it is partly due to the fact that 
no date is to be found on his tomb at 
Moorshedabad. H. BEVERIDGE. 








TOLSTOY’S ‘LIFE.’ 
July 12, 1908. 
A STATEMENT having appeared in several 
papers to the effect that 1 am writing the 
official ‘ Life of Tolstoy,’ will you allow me 





the hospitality of your columns to explain 


THE ATHENAUM 


that the word “ official” is not, I think, 
the right one to use in this connexion ? 

Tolstoy knows and approves of what I 
am doing, and says he is sure I shall do it 
well; he has repeatedly furnished me with 
information respecting himself, and I am 
also indebted for information to several 
members of his family; but an official 
‘Life’ seems to imply more than that. 
There will probably some day be a volu- 
minous official ‘ Life’ written in Russian, 
much of which will possibly be caviare to 
ordinary English readers. 

task is different. Having known 
Tolstoy well for a number of years, I have 
made it my business to write a simple, 
trustworthy, and impartial ‘ Life,’ omitting 
nothing essential to make the man and his 
work intelligible to English readers, but 
avoiding what is superfluous. I should 
therefore prefer to call my book not an 
“ official,’ but a readable ‘ Life of Tolstoy.’ 
AYLMER MAUDE. 

















WORDSWORTH, GILPIN’S TOURS, 
AND MISS ROBY. 


Transvaal University College, Pretoria, 
June 19, 1908. 

In your review of the ‘ Letters of the 
Wordsworth Family’ and Mr. Nowell 
Smith’s recent edition of the ‘ Poems’ 
(Athen., May 23rd) a question is raised 
regarding the copies of two of Gilpin’s 
‘Tours’ which belonged to the poet in 
1796 :— 

** Montagu...... had talked of lending one of these 
to Miss Roby ; let Mathews see that it is restored. 
‘I am the more solicitous on this account [Words- 
worth adds] as the books, having been very 
expensive, are the /ess likely to be returned.’” 


Your reviewer is inclined to believe that 
the poet’s fears were confirmed :— 

‘*Did the borrowed ‘ Tour’ find its way back to 
the owner? It is doubtful. In the catalogue of 
Wordsworth’s books sold after his death only one 
of the two works mentioned...... appears. Hapless 
Miss Roby! what a wounded name, things stand- 
ing thus unknown, still lives behind her !” 

The question appears to be settled by a 
letter of August, 1798, from Wordsworth 
to Cottle, now in my possession. The letter 
is headed ‘“‘ Tuesday 28th,” but the month 
and year are determined by the postmarks, 
and the year has been added after the poet’s 
superscription in another hand. The ad- 
dress on the outside of the folded sheet is 
‘““Mr. Cottle, Bookseller, Wine Street, Bris- 
tol’’ ; and the letter runs as follows :— 

Tuesday 28th [1798]. 

My peEAR Corte, 

We arrived safely in town yesterday 
evening after a very pleasant journey per foot, 
per waggon, per coach, per post-chaise, having 
expended, each passenger, £1 - 18s-6d, & been 
admitted to the presence-chamber at Blenheim & 
seen the university of Oxford. 

Our box is not arrived nor any letter from you to 
apprize us of the manner in which it has been sent 
off. I forgot to speak to you about the draft for 
23£ [?]. Montagu is not in town, I believe it has 
not been accepted. Iam a stranger to matters of 
business—What must be done about it? I have 
two Gilpin’s tours, into Scotland one, the other 
among the Lakes. They are expensive books, & I 
should like to dispose of them. Could you assist 
me in getting them off my hands? We forgot the 
letter of introduction to Longman. 

I wish you would write to me immediately letting 
me know about the boxes & by contriving to write 
to Longman upon the same sheet of paper you may 
save me the double postage—I will fold up the 
Letter & carry it to him. God bless you! dear 
Cottle. 

Dorothy begs her best love. 
Your sincere friend 
W. Worpswortu, 


It would be interesting to learn whether 
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the absence of the one ‘Tour’ from the 
catalogue of the poet’s library was due to 
Cottle’s good services on this occasion. 
In any case, the volumes seem to have been 
restored by 1798, and Miss Roby, whatever: 
were her failings as a lover of the picturesque 
—it is not proved, apparently, that she ever 
had the books !—must be absolved from the- 
graver charge. The rest is silence. 
JOHN PURVES. 











WOMAN’S RIGHTS: EARLY 
PAMPHLET. 
7, Cameron Road, Croydon. 

THE pamphlet ‘Woman not inferior to 
Man’ appears to have been replied to by 
‘Man superior to Woman’ (see The Retro- 
spective Review, vol. x.). I hardly think, 
however, that Mr. Sedgwick has yet un- 
earthed the earliest book on the subject 
of ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” There are several 
works dating from the early part of the six- 
teenth century which touch upon this sub- 
ject in one or other of its numerous phases, 
and one in particular was published at its 
close. This is ‘Woman’s Worth defended 
against all Men in the World.’ 

8vo, printed in 1599. 
J. HERBERT SLATER. 


It is a small 


The Willows, Retford, Notts, 
July 13, 1908. 

I HAVE been much interested in Mr. A. 
Sedgwick’s letter of July 11th respecting 
his discovery of the pamphlet ‘ Woman not 
inferior to Man,’ and can partly answer 
his query respecting a reply to the same. 

I have at the end of an old volume a 
four-page catalogue of books and pamphlets 
printed for John Hawkins at the Falcon, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, the last item of 
which reads thus :— 

‘*In the press, and speedily will be pepe, 
‘Woman’s Superior Excellence over Man,’ or a 
reply to the author of a late treatise entitled ‘ Man 
Superior to Woman.’ In which is contained a 
plain and full demonstration of woman’s natural 
right, even superiority, over man in heart and 
head ; and the excessive weakness of that gentle- 
man’s argument exposed. By Sophia, a Person of 
Quality, author of ‘ Woman not inferior to Man.’” 
I may add that I have been searching for 
years both for the original pamphlet and the 
reply, but have hitherto failed to find either. 
Mary GORDON. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Andrews (Rev. H. T.), The Apocryphal Books of the Old 
and New Testament, 6d. net; cloth, 1/ net. In the 
Century Bible. ; 

Horton (Rev. R. F.), The Early Church, 6d. net. Also in 
the Century Bible. _ i ji 

Radau (H.), Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times. Reprinted 
from The Monist. An argument in favour of the mono- 
theistic trinitarian religion of Babylonia. 

Wigram (Rev. W. A.), The Doctrinal Position of the Assy- 
rian or East Syrian Church, 6d. Contains also a memo- 
randum on our relation to the separated Churches of 
the East, by the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Law. 

Hutchison (A.) and Taylor (T.), The Factory Acts as far as 

they apply to Commercial Laundries, 5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Ashbee (C. R.), Craftmanship in Competitive Industry, 
5/ 4 A record of the workshops of the Guild of 
Handicraft, and some deductions from their twenty-one 
years’ experience. k ; 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society Proceedings, October, 1906, 
to May, 1907, 5/ net. 

Graham (Rev. M.), Cup and Saucer Land, 5/net. A simple 
account of present methods of earthenware production, 
with 60 illustrations from photographs by the author. 

Masterpieces in Colour: Carlo Dolci, by George Hay ; Mil- 
lais, by A. Lys Baldry, 1/6 net each. With 8 coloured 
illustrations in each volume. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Baerlein (H.), ino De of Abu’l-Ala, 1/ net. 
Wisdom of the it Series. 

Capes (B.), Amaranthus, 3/6 net. A book of little songs. 


In the 
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Gidden Gift (The), and other Poems, by Kalamos, 2/ net. 
‘Keats (John), Poetical Works, 2/ net. Oxford Edition, 
edited, with an Introduction and textual notes, by 
H. Buxton Forman. a 
Lucas (St. John), Gallio, 1/net. The Oxford Prize Poem 
on a sacred subject, 1908. In blank verse. 
‘Lyttelton (E>, “a and Woof, 3/6 net. The well-known 
play by Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, dealing with the work of 
rs in a d er’s establishment. 
‘Shakespeare: Hamlet, Julius Cesar, Othello, Troilus and 
Cressida, 7/6 each. Renaissance Edition. 
7 (Alfred), Demeter, and other Poems, 4/ net. 
ited in the Eversley Series by Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson, with a portrait of the late Lady Tennyson. 


Bibliography. 
Couper (W. J.), The Edinburgh Periodical Press: Vol. II. 
ibliography, 1711-1800, 5/ net. A bibliographical 
account of the newspapers, journals, and magazines 
issued in Edinburgh from the earliest times to 1800. 
Philosophy. 

Anternational Journal of Ethics, July, 2/6. Devoted to the 

advancement of ethical knowledge and practice. 
History and Biography. 

Dictionary of National Biography : Vol. V. Craik—Drake, 
15/net. The new thin ay reissue. 

Fisher (S. G.), The Struggle for American Independence, 
2 vols., 18/ net. With illustrations. 

Hertz (G. B.), British Imperialism in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 6/ net. 

James Beattie, ‘‘The Minstrel,” 1/- Some unpublished 
letters, edited by A. Mackie, reprinted from The Aber- 
deen Daily Journal. 

Lyttel (E. 8.), Sir William Temple, 2/6 net. The Stanhope 
Essay, 1908. 


y, 
Terry (C. S.), An Index to the Papers relating to Scotland 
escri or calendared in the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission’s Reports, 3/ net. 

‘Willcox (Major W. T.), The Historical Records of the 5th 
(Royal Irish) Lancers, 42/ net. From their foundation 
as Wynne’s Dragoons (in 1689) to the present day. 

Geography and Travel. 

Atlas of Canada. An elaborate work issued by the Canadian 
Department of the Interior, containing maps showing 
the geology, minerals, telegraphs, railways, &c., and a 
large number of diagrams. 

‘Coolidge (W. A. B.), The Alps in Nature and History, 
7/6 net. With map, illustrations, and diagrams. 

Dillon (J. M.), Motor Days in England, 15/ net. A record 
of a Journey through Southern England, &c. Illus- 
t 


rated. 
Maps : Southern Nigeria, Sheets 61 and 73, 6d. each. 

‘Richard (L.), Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese 
Empire and pendencies, 12/6 net. Translated, 
revised, and enlarged by M. Kennelly. 

Stein (M. Aurel), Mountain Panoramas from the Pamirs and 

wen Lun. Photographed and Annotated. 

‘Webster (F. S.), Round the World in a Hundred Days: a 
Visit to China’s Millions, 2/6 net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

-Cook (T. A.), The Olympic Games, 1/ net. A history of the 
Olympic movement from 1896 up to the present day ; 
also an account of the games at Athens in 1906, &c. 

‘Smith (B. H.), International Yacht Racing Rules, 6/ net. 
The helmsman’s handbook. 

Education. 

‘Chadwick (Mrs. E. H.), Notes of Lessons on Hygiene and 
Temperance, Vol. IL., 3/ 

Russell (J. B.), Notes on the Teaching of Elementary 
Chemistry, 2/6. Teacher's Edition. 

Philology. 

Mbsen (Henrik), Brand, 1 dol. 50. The author’s text, edited, 

with Introduction and notes, by Julius E. Olson. 
School- Books. 

Frazer (N. L.), English History illustrated from Original 
Sources, 1485-1603, 2/6. In Black’s Historical Series, 
with 30 illustrations. 

Russell (J. B.), Notes on Elementary Chemistry, 2/6. 
Pupil’s Edition. 

‘Scenes from Marlowe's Plays, 4d. Edited by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. In Select English Classics, 

Science. 

‘Guide to the Domesticated Animals (other than Horses) 
exhibited in the Central and North Halls of the British 
Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, S.W., 6d. 
Illustrated by 24 figures. 

Pope (E. G.), A Second Study of the Statistics of Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis: Marital Infection, 3/. Edited 
by Karl Pearson, with an appendix by E. M. Elderton. 
One of the Drapers’ mang oe Research Memoirs. 

Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits: Vol. VL, Sociology, Magic, and Reli- 
gion of the Eastern Islanders, 21/ net. 

‘Science Progress in the Twentieth Century, July, 5/net. A 
quarterly journal of scientific work and thought, edited 
by N. H. Alcock and W. G. Freeman. 

Slingo (W.), Brooker (A.), and Wall (T. W.), Electrical 

neering, 12/6. For electric light and power artisans 
and students, with 389 illustrations. New Edition. 
Juvenile Books. 

‘Lytton (Bulwer), Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings, 1/ net. 
With 6 illustrations. In the Boys’ Classics. 

‘Smith (B.), Totty: the Truth about Ten Mysterious Terms, 
3 


/6 

‘Stables (Gordon), Out in the Silver West, 2/6. A story of 
struggle and adventure. 

“Westell (W. Percival), The Boy's Own Nature Book, 3/6. 
With a chapter and notes on 4 ag a 162 
illustrations from photographs by the Rev. 8. N. Sedg- 
wick, and Introduction by Sir John Cockburn. 

oo Fiction. 

Aguilar (G.), Macintosh, the Highland Chief: a Tale of the 
Civil War, 6/. In Tales from British History. 

Belloc (H.), Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election, 6/. A modern story 
of fina ncial and political life. 


Bindloss (H.), The Liberationist, 6/. Has to do with the 


emption of a promise among the West African 
swamps. 





Blackburn (D.), Leaven, 6/. A study of Kafir character, 
with scenes of agricultural and missionary life in South 
Africa, and chapters dealing with the Rand mines. 

Fletcher (J. S.), The Harvest Moon, 6/. The tale of the 
wooing of a daughter of a farmer by an artist under an 


assumed name. 
Gilchrist (R. Murray), Good-Bye to Market. A collection 
of short stories. 
Hoes ©. K.), The Awebening of Anthony Weir, 1/ net. 
With illustrations by Harold Copping. New Edition. 
Hope sega Sophy of Kravonia, 2/6 net. Pocket 
Edition, with illustrations by Fred Pegram. For 
former notice see Athen., Oct. 27, 1906, p. 508. 
Koebel (W. H.), The Singular Republic, 6/. The republic 
in question is created in South America by a rich man. 
Mott A - Blount), God in San Dam, 6/. Depicts the down- 
fall of Calvinism in a small American settlement. 
Pemberton (Max), Love the Harvester, 3/6. Described as a 
story of the shires, with 8 illustrations by Frank Dadd. 
Poe (E, A.), Stories, 1/net. In the World’s Story-Tellers. 
Ryven (G.), The Mightiest Power, 6/. Love is the theme, 
and the setting is in ancient Egypt. 
Thomson (W. H.), Heather o’ the Rivers, 6/. A tale of love 
_ .at cross-purposes, set in Perthshire surroundings. 
Wallace (E.), Angel Esquire, 3/6. A sensational detective 


story. 

Warden (Florence), The Dazzling Miss Davison. A novel 

with a complicated plot and plenty of incident. 
General Literature. 

Bennett (E. T.) The Direct Phenomena of Spiritualism, 1/6 
net. Deals with speaking, writing, drawing, music, 
and painting, with facsimile illustrations of direct 
writing, &c. 

Colchester: Report of the Corporation Museum and Muni- 
ment Committee. 

Colombo Museum : Reports of Dr. A. Willey, Director, and 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, Secretary. 

Delmé-Radcliffe (Lieut.-Col. C.) and Lewis (J. W.), A 
Territorial Army in Being, 1/ net. A study of the Swiss 
Militia and the Norwegian Militia, with Preface by 
Earl Roberts. 

Dress Worn at His Majesty’s Court, 7/6 net. Issued with 
the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, and edited by 
Herbert A. P. Trendell. Illustrated. 

Hay (G. H.), The Principles of Check-Figure Systems, 7/6 
net. For accountants and bookkeepers, with numerous 
devices for obtaining the check - figure of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, &c. 

Macdonald (W, A.). The Oldest Story, 1/net. Deals with 
the doings of our ancestors in India 10,000 years ago, 
and is said to be translated from pre-Vedic Sanskrit. 

Naval Pocket-Book, 1908, 7/6 net. Edited by G. S. Laird 


owes. 

Robinson (H. Perry), The Twentieth Century American, 7/6. 
A comparative study of the peoples of the two Anglo- 
Saxon nations. 

Saga Book of the Viking Club, April. 

Pamphlets. 

Voysey (Rev. C.), A Message to the Pan-Anglican Congress 

of 1908, 2d. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Stoffels(J.), Die mystische Theologie Makarius des Aegypters 

u, die altesten Ansiitze christlicher Mystik, 3m. 50. 
Music. 

Wagner (R.), (Euvres en Prose, Vol II. Traduites par 
J. G. Prod’homme et F. Holl, 3fr. 50. Deals with the 
period when Wagner was posing ‘Tannhii * and 
* Lohengrin,’ and contains his proposals for a National 
German Theatre at Dresden. 

Philosophy. 

Brunner (C.), Die Lehre von den Geistigen und vom Volke, 
2 vols., 22m. 

Encken(R.), Einfiihrung in e. Philosophie des Geisteslebens, 





im. 80. 

Richter (R.), Der Skeptizismus in der Philosophie u. seine 

Uberwindung, Vol. II., 8m. 50. 
History and Biography. 

Varese (P.), Cronologia Romana: Vol. I. Part I. Il Calen- 

dario Flaviano (450-563 Varr.), 12fr. 50. 
Philology. 

Jansen (K.), Die Cynewulf-Forschung von ihren Anfiingen 
bis zur Gegenwart, 4m. One of the Bonner Beitriige zur 
Anglistik. 

Science. 


Delage (Y.), L’Année biologique, 1905, 40fr. 

Tout ce qu'il faut savoir, Vol. II. Deals with mathematics 
and physics, chemistry, mineralogy, crystallography, 
botany, zoology, the medical sciences, and hygiene, has 
many tihecten ons, and is edited by Dr. F. Damé. 

Fiction. 

Dor (P.), Au Bord de I’'Idylle, 3fr. 50. 

Gourmont(J. de), La Toison d’Or, 3fr. 50. 

*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
no Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books, 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Swinpurne’s ‘ The Age of Shake- 
speare,’ which has been long looked for- 
ward to as his chief work in prose, is 
now in the press, and will be published 
in England by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
and in America by Messrs. Harper, at the 
end of September or the beginning of 
October. The actual day of publication 





will be fixed by the American pub- 

lishers, whose fine collected edition of 

Mr. Swinburne’s poetical and dramatic 

works has done much to make the 

American public better acquainted with a 

writer who all over the European Conti- 

nent is acclaimed the foremost living 
poet. 

Messrs. HARPER have of late also been 
doing their best to show the American 
public that upon Shakspearian matters 
the poet speaks with especial authority, 
by — in their magazine Mr. 
Swinburne’s finest essays upon ‘ Lear,’ 
‘Othello,’ and ‘Richard II.’ ‘The Age 
of Shakespeare’ will be opened by a 
dedicatory poem to Charles Lamb, which 
thus begins :-— 

When stark oblivion froze above their names 
Whose glory shone round Shakespeare’s, bright 

as now, 

One eye beheld their light shine full as fame’s, 
One hand unveiled it : this did none but thou. 
Mr. JoHN Murray’s new books include 

in biography ‘ The Life of Major-General 
Sir John Ardagh,’ by his wife; ‘From 
Ploughshare to Parliament: a Short 
Memoir of the Potters of Tadcaster,’ by 
Georgina Meinertzhagen ; and ‘ The Life 
of Lord Norton,’ told from his own 
memoranda and private correspondence 
by Mr. W. S. Childe-Pemberton. ‘The 
Letters of a “ Remittance Man” to his 
Mother,’ by Mr. W. H. P. Jarvis, and 
‘The Reminiscences of a Stonemason,’ 
who was born in the forties, brought up 
in an infant-orphanage, and fought his 
way to independence, should provide 
insight into ways of life little known to 
readers of to-day. 

Mr. HESKETH PRICHARD contributes to 
the August Blackwood an article on 
‘Moose Calling and Moose Hunting in 
Canada’; and among other articles in the 
number are ‘ On an Indian Canal: ITI.,’ 
by Col. G. K. Scott Moncrieff; ‘ The 
Defenders of Kyonkadon,’ by Major 
Morris Bent ; ‘ Found in an Old Bureau,’ 
by Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, quotations 
from the private diary of an imaginary 
Frenchwoman with annotations ; and *‘ An 
Extinct Race: the Bretteurs,’ by Mr. 
Walter H. Pollock. 

In Chambers’s Journal for August Mr. 
Robert Duncan has retold ‘The Story 
of some Burns Relics,’ particularly of 
the poet’s punchbowl, now in the British 
Museum. Mr. J. D. Leckie in ‘ A Spanish 
Robinson Crusoe’ holds that Defoe was 
more likely to have derived his prototype 
from the translation of Garcilaso de la 
Vega’s narrative of a shipwrecked Spanish 
sailor in the Caribbean Sea, of which he 
gives an account, than from the story of 
Alexander Selkirk. Other articles are 
‘The Old Mansions of Paris,’ by Mr. 
P. H. Ditchfield; ‘House Decoration 
and Health,’ by Mr. James H. Galloway ; 
and ‘Tomb-Hunters of Egypt,’ by Mr. 
D. A. Willey. 

THE CANTERBURY- AND YORK SOCIETY 
held its fourth annual meeting last week. 
The Report showed good progress. The 
Society has already printed the Registers 
of Bishop Hugh de Welles of Lincoln 
(virtually Gompleted) and Bishop Cante- 
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lupe of Hereford, and parts of those of 
Archbishops Pecham and Parker of Can- 
terbury and Bishops Orleton of Hereford 
and Halton of Carlisle. The work con- 
templated for the immediate future in- 
cludes the Registers of Bishops Grosse- 
teste of Lincoln, Hamo of Rochester, 
and Swinfield of Hereford, in addition 
to which arrangements are in progress 
for the printing of a London Episcopal 
Register of the sixteenth century. The 
Secretaries made a special appeal for in- 
creased support to enable the Society to 
make more rapid progress. 

Tue Synpics OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
VERSITY PRESS have, with the consent of 
the editors of ‘The Cambridge History of 
English Literature’ and the author, 
agreed to print from vol. ii. of that 
work for the Early English Text Society 
500 separate copies of Prof. Manly’s 
article on ‘ Piers the Plowman and its 
Sequence,’ which Dr. Furnivall considers 
the most important one written on Early 
English matters during his life, inasmuch 
as it proves that the B and C versions 
of the poem cannot have been written by 
the author of the original version. 

THE death of Mrs. Cashel Hoey (who 
was born near Dublin in 1830) at Beccles 
on Thursday week last removes a novelist 
once well known, whose most successful 
books were * A House of Cards,’ ‘ Griffith’s 
Double, and ‘A Stern Chase.’ Mrs. 
Hoey also did some capable translations 
from the French and Italian. The World 
of last Wednesday says that 
** from the foundation of this Journal until 
within a few weeks of her death, Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey was a regular and highly valued con- 
tributor to its literary columns.” 

As The World was founded in 1874, this 
represents an exceptional experience of 
journalism on a single paper. 


ANOTHER and longer journalistic con- 
nexion is broken by the death, in his eighty- 
eighth year, of Mr. Charles J. Dunphie, 
who was for upwards of half a century on 
the staff of The Morning Post. He was 
appointed critic of drama and art in 1856, 
and owing to the development of the 
work confined himself to the latter depart- 
ment in 1895, which he controlled till 
recently. His ‘Sweet Sleep,’ ‘The 
Chameleon,’ and ‘ Many-Coloured Essays ’ 
gave him a reputation as an essayist ; 
and his Latin verses won the regard of 
scholars. Mr. Dunphie looked back over 
a long period, knew Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Disraeli, and was one of that genial 
and scholarly coterie which included 
Oxenford, Westland Marston, and Joseph 
Knight. 

The Home Counties Magazine for July 
includes articles on ‘The King’s Old 
Bargehouse,’ Betchworth Castle, Dorking, 
“London Topographers,’ ‘Some Ancient 
Hostelry Signs,’ and ‘A Lost Hertford- 
shire Manor.’ 


In the coming week will be issued 
the twenty-third volume of the Selden 
Society’s publications, viz., ‘Select Cases 
concerning the Law Merchant: Vol. I. 
Local Courts,’ edited by Prof. Charles 
Gross of Harvard. This volume deals 





with the administration of the Law Mer- 
chant in Fair Courts, Borough Courts, 
Staple Courts, and other local Courts, 
and contains selections from the records 
from 1270 to 1638. The Introduction 
treats fully the history of these Courts. 

Eakty in the autumn will be published, 
in aid of the National Book Trade Provi- 
dent Society, a literary and artistic annual 
entitled ‘The Odd Volume,’ which is 
supported by a strong list of artists and 
writers. 

Amona Mr. Murray’s new novels are 
‘The Gentleman,’ by Mr. Alfred Ollivant, 
a story of Nelson and Napoleon which is 
described as “an epic of Imperialism ” ; 
and ‘The Children of the Nile,’ by Mr. 
Marmaduke Pickthall, who has told the 
story of a versatile young Egyptian 
student, brigand, soldier, and_ scribe, 
who becomes an officer in Arabi’s army. 
Mr. Pickthall takes the standpoint of the 
native Egyptian, and derives his history 
from Arabic sources. 

Unper the title ‘Some Random Remi- 
niscences of Men and Events’ Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller’s autobiography is to appear 
serially in The World’s Work, beginning 
in October. 

Mr. Davip Dove.as of Edinburgh will 
publish in October next ‘ Thirty-Five 
Years in the Punjab,’ by Mr. G. R. 
Elsmie, C.S.I., editor of the ‘ Life of 
Sir Donald Stewart.’ The book will give 
an account of the work and surroundings 
of an Indian civilian, and includes letters 
from Sir Robert Montgomery, Herbert 
Edwardes, Douglas Forsyth, and others. 

WE have received the prospectus of 
the Fifth Annual Holiday Course for 
Foreigners arranged by the University of 
London. Last year 810 students attended 
the lectures and classes. This year appli- 
cations have been received from Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
and the numbers are considerably in 
excess of previous records. The opening 
conversazione takes place next Monday 
evening at the University of London, 
Imperial Institute Road ; and Mr. Walter 
Rippmann is Director of the Holiday 
Course. 

Mr. P. F. JERNEGAN, who has been 
seven years in the Education Office in 
Manila, and has written several books for 
the Philippine schools, is at work in the 
Record and Colonial Offices. He hopes 
to find out the cost of our early attempts 
at colonization, in order to compare it 
with the money laid out by the United 
States in the Philippines, which some of 
his countrymen think too large. 

The Forum with the July issue reverts 
to its original form as a monthly magazine, 
and begins to publish fiction with an 
instalment of ‘The Point of Honor,’ by 
Mr. Joseph Conrad. 

In La Revue de Paris for this month 
M. Anatole Le Braz has an interesting 
article ‘Au Pays d’Exil de Chateaubriand.’ 
Chateaubriand was in England from 1794 
to 1796, and after a period of poverty in 
London went to Beccles and Bungay. 





M. Le Braz has visited both places, and 
begins a vivid account of the country, his 
East Anglian friends and researches. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR PuiLosopHy will be held at Heidelberg 
from August 3lst to September 5th. Those 
intending to take part are requested to 
communicate with the Rheinische Kredit- 
bank in Heidelberg. 


An elaborate phototype reproduction of 
the ‘Codex Vossianus’ of Lucretius has 
just been published at Leyden. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the African 
Society will take place next Thursday, 
when the Council for the ensuing year 
will be elected. The President for 1908-9 
is Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. The Society 
continues to increase, numbering at 
present 682 members. 


Mr. PRABHASHANKER D. PaTTaNI in 
his annual report on the administration 
of Bhavnagar—a State in the province 
of Kathiawar, of which he is the Dewan 
—throws incidentally some light on the 
progress of education in that part of 
India. A considerable increase is recorded 
in the number of schools both for boys 
and for girls. Female education—nine- 
teen primary schools for girls are already 
working—is receiving special attention. 
This State has lately adopted the practice 
of bestowing scholarships on promising 
students, who are sent abroad for special 
instruction and training. One of these 
is now undergoing a course of study as 
an electrical engineer in Japan. The 
Barton Library in the city of Bhavnagar 
is an institution which has been previously 
mentioned in our columns. During the 
past year it added 110 new works to its 
collection; and the number of volumes 
issued to subscribers showed a consider- 
able increase. The Government meets 
the deficiency in its income, and also 
maintains eighteen libraries or reading- 
rooms in other towns of this progressive 
little State. 


Recent Government Papers of some 
interest are : Scheme for a New Teachers’ 
Registration Council (24d.); Russo- 
Japanese War, British Officers’ Reports, 
3 vols., and 2 cases of maps (21s.) ; Cost 
of Living in German Towns (Reissued, 
4s. 1ld.); Civil List Pensions (4¢.) ; 
Report by Mr. Aves on the Wages Boards 
and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Acts of Australia and New Zealand 
(1s. 10d.) ; and Report of Committee on 
Public Offices Sites, Extension, Bill (2d.). 
The last paper explains that the Bill 
is to provide for the acquisition of land 
for public offices in Westminster, the 
Patent Office, and other public purposes. 
The principal object is the completion 
of the Great George Street scheme, 
which involves the demolition of existing 
houses and the new building of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and the 
closing of Delahay Street. It also pro- 
vides for the purchase of land in Furnival 
Street for the Patent Office, and the closing 
of part of Great Scotland Yard. ~ “7 


WE shall pay special attention next 
week to Education and School-books. 
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SCIENCE 
—_+~o— 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 

Tropical Medicine, Hygiene, and Parasito- 
logy. By Gilbert E. Brooke. (Griffin & 
Co.)—The first thought which occurs to 
the reader of this interesting book is the 
wonderful possibilities of scientific work 
presented by tropical medicine at the 
present time. Much has been achieved in 
recent years, but much more remains to 
be done, and a rich harvest of results may 
be reaped by any young medical man, with 
a good scientific training and a taste for 
research, who chooses to devote himself 
to the study and elucidation of tropical 
medicine. 

Mr. Brooke has produced a useful and 
portable volume dealing alphabetically with 
the chief forms of tropical disease, of which 
he has had personal experience both in the 
Straits Settlements and in the West Indies. 
The information is full, accurate, and 
practical, and the coloured plates add 
greatly to the value of the book; whilst 
much of it is interesting to the general 
reader, as is shown by the following 
reason for the disappearance of the plague 
as an endemic disease in England :— 

‘*The black rat is a house rat, and lives with 
or near man. The large brown rat does not so 
closely follow human fortunes...... but lives in 
roofs, cellars, drains, &c., and only comes near the 
haunts of men when in search of food. Both these 
kinds of rats are equally susceptible to plague. 
The fleas which have been feeding on the rats leave 
the animals when they are dying or dead, and for 
the sake of food must perforce seek a different host 
or die. In the case of the black rat the escaping 
fleas will probably find a human host as the nearest 
source of food. If, however, the plague has been 
amongst brown rats, which live in drains and 
cellars, the chances that the flea will find a human 
host are greatly minimised. This will largely 
account for vagaries in the spread of plague. 

‘** When plague ravaged Europe up to the seven- 
teenth century the black rat was of universal dis- 
tribution in that continent. About that time the 
brown rat was introduced, multiplied with 
enormous rapidity, displaced the biack rat, and 
plague gradually disappeared. 

‘** The two small outbreaks of plague in Glasgow 
are examples of limited spread when the source has 
been a brown-rat epidemic. In the autumn of 1901 
an outbreak of plague occurred in a rag store where 
dead brown rats were found. The only human 
beings attacked were five in the rag store and five 
in the cellars of the Central Hotel. In the base- 
ment of a house 67 dead brown rats were found, of 
which 40 had the plague. For the next two years 
brown rats with plague were found, but no more 
cases were seen amongst human beings. Now had 
the plague been epidemic amongst the black house 
rat, the chances are that the disease would have 
spread much more; but as it was confined to the 
brown cellar or drain rat, it followed exactly the 
course we should have foretold.” 

In addition to purely professional 
subjects, the author writes on a number 
of details important to residents in the 
tropics, such as food, exercise, and clothing, 
and supplies various tables and methods 
for the use of those who are unable to 
consult the ordinary books of reference. 
There is also an appendix on tropical aspects 
of examination tor life assurance, con- 
tributed by Dr. D. J. Galloway. 

Mr. Brooke shows his scholarly instincts 
in a graceful Latin dedication of his book 
to the University of Cambridge, of which 
he is a graduate, but rather inconsistently 
has failed to put accents on the many 
Greek words which he uses etymologically. 
There is a good index. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. By H. 
Campbell Thomson. (Cassell & Co.)—The 
number of hospitals in London, each with 








its own teaching staff, is not wholly dis- 
advantageous. It leads teachers to formu- 
late and publish the results of their experi- 
ence, which varies according to their 
supply, whether of students or patients ; 
for students, when they become qualified 
practitioners, send to their former teachers 
the cases in which they are most interested. 
Dr. Campbell Thomson in his small book 
has gathered a good store of knowledge 
derived from the Middlesex Hospital. He 
has treated it clearly, and has thus produced 
a useful and well-illustrated volume, which 
is specially adapted for students and 
those who require an introduction to the 
difficult subject with which it deals. 


Electrical Treatment. By Wilfred Harris. 
(Cassell & Co.)—This volume forms part 
of a ““ Modern Methods of Treatment Series.”’ 
It contains in a small compass a succinct 
account of the various forms of electrical 
treatment as they are practised to-day, 
with such illustrations and diagrams as are 
necessary to enable a reader who has no 
expert knowledge of electricity to follow 
the descriptions. The book is a trustworthy 
guide, and the wide knowledge of the author 
enables him to appraise the electrical treat- 
ment of disease at its true value, and not 
to laud it as a panacea for every form of 
nerve trouble. 


Hygiéne du Cardiaque. By Dr. C. Fies- 
singer.—Hygiéne de la Peau et du Cuir- 
Chevelu. By Prof. E. Bodin. (Paris, C. 
Delagrave.)—These two little books form 
the first instalment of a library which is to 
consist of twenty volumes of the type long 
known in this country as “ Health Primers.” 
They are written in the terse and clear style 
for which the French school of medicine has 
long been celebrated, and they convey in 
simple language what the authors think 
ought to be known by persons of moderate 
education about the care which should be 
bestowed upon those parts of the body of 
which they respectively treat. 

The volume on the hygiene of the heart and 
arterial system is written by Dr. Fiessinger, 
who is well known as a leading physician in 
Paris, and it contains a laudatory introduc- 
tion to the whole series from the pen of 
Dr. Huchard, whose hand and teaching are 
visible throughout Dr. Fiessinger’s book. 

Prof. Bodin of Rennes gives much 
practical information on the care of the 
skin, hair, teeth, and nose. He also deals 
with some of the vast number of substances 
employed under the general name of 
cosmetics, often with disastrous results. 
He explains why many of these are harm- 
ful, and how similar results may be 
obtained by more innocent means. The 
advice given is both needed and sound. 

The publisher has done his part creditably, 
for the books are well printed, the size is 
convenient, and the binding, in green 
leatherette lettered in orange, is tasteful. 
The addition of a few simple figures and 
diagrams would render it more easy to 
follow the text of the chapters on anatomy 
and physiology in each volume. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Pror. E. Cuyer has been elected President 
of the Society of Anthropology of Paris, in 
succession to M. Zaborowski. 

An interesting discussion took place 
recently before that Society on an exhibition 
by M. A. Laville of a small, rough, Neolithic 
flint implement of unusual form, with a 
wavy cutting edge which had been identified 
by M. Frémont, of the School of Mines, as 
having served as an angular rasp, by which 
wood could be cut with great facility. M. 





Verneau stated that upon showing his own 
collection of flint implements to M. Fré- 
mont, the genuine ones were found to be 
good tools, apt for use, while the forgeries 
were not suited for any work. M. Marcel 
Baudouin remarked that in Neolithic times 
tools were required adapted for cutting 
large trees, with which boats could be made 
and dwellings constructed. He referred to 
the papers read at Prehistoric Congresses 
by Dr. Henri Martin on the sinuous line in 
prehistoric implements, and on the enormous 
blocks, termed nuclei, of Grand Pressigny. 
At a subsequent meeting M. O. Vauvillé 
exhibited a collection of 167 implements, 
of eight varieties of forms of chisel, from 
Coeeuvres (Aisne), dating from the Chelléan 
to the Moustérian epoch. 

M. Baudouin, in an elaborate paper on 
the custom of painting white crosses and 
other emblems on the doors of farms in his 
native department of the Vendée, traces 
it to Christian adoption of a custom dating 
back to Neolithic times, and related to the 
drawings of chariots and oxen found on 
rocks of the late polished-stone period. 

The Abbé Breuil has discovered at Teyjat 
(Dordogne) natural concretions formed in an 
inscribed cave, which bear counter-impres- 
sions of the figures engraved on its walls, 
and are thus strong evidence of the anti- 
quity of those drawings. 

M. Jean Jarricot has contributed to the 
Society a complete study of the cranium 
found about 1865 at Béthenas (Isére), now 
in the Lyons Museum, and attributed by 
M. Chantre to the reindeer period. 

M. Bonifacy has made some observations 
on the blue stains on the bodies of Annamite 
children, which appear at an early age, and 
rapidly decrease in frequency after the 
second year of life. He has not observed 
them in children of mixed French and 
Annamite blood. 

Capt. R. Avelot has investigated the 
distribution throughout Africa of a game of 
** ouri,”’ which he describes as one of mathe- 
matical combinations, and considers to be 
purely African. It originated in a tribe in 
the neighbourhood of Ethiopia, from whom 
it was carried in four divergent directions 
to the Gaboon, down the Nile, and 
southward as far as Angola and Manica. 
He distinguishes it from the Mexican game 
of “patolli’” and the Hindu game of 
** patchesi.”’ 

M. Brussaux, who was one of the commis- 
sioners for delimitation between France and 
Germany in the Kamarun hinterland, has 
communicated to the Paris Society his 
observations on the Baya race, one of the 
most numerous of those inhabiting French 
Congo, and estimated to number 300,000 
individuals. It appears to be autochthonous ; 
at any rate, the date of its installation in 
that region cannot be ascertained. In 
several villages on the left bank of the Nana 
river the women pierce the upper lip to 
introduce a wooden roundel, the size of 
which is gradually increased to a dimension 
equal to that of a 2-franc piece. 

The Science Section of the Franco-British 
Exhibition contains an interesting display 
of anthropometric instruments, contributed 
by various makers. They are particularly 
worthy of study at the present time, in 
connexion with the movement for the 
medical inspection of school children, and 
the creation of anthropometric records in 
schools. Several of them have been de- 
signed by Mr. John-Gray, the secretary of 
the Anthropometric Committee of the 
British Association. One of these is ar- 


ranged, by an ingenious adaptation of the 
principle of the “lazy tongs,” to occupy 
so small a space that it may be conveniently 
The problem in 


carried in the pocket. 
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regard to instruments of this kind for school 
oses is to obtain something that is 

efficient without being too costly, and Mr. 

Gray has done much towards its solution. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—June 17.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—A Special General Meeting 
was held in order to consider the following resolu- 
tion, proposed by Dr. J. Malcolm Maclaren and 
seconded by Mr. A. Gibb Maitland: ‘ That Fellows 
non-resident in the United Kingdom be invited to 
express an opinion concerning the admission of 
women to Fellowship or Associateship of the Geo- 
logical Society of London.” The resolution was 
passed by 30 votes to 11.—At the ordinary meeting 
the following communications were read: ‘The 
Hornblendic Rocks of Glendalough and Greystones, 
co. Wicklow,’ by Mr. J. Allan Thomson,—‘ On the 
Occurrence of Footprints in the Lower Sandstones 
of the Exeter District,’ by Principal A. W. Clayden, 
—and ‘The Basic Intrusion of Bartestree, near 
Hereford,’ by Prof. 8S. H. Reynolds——The next 
meeting of the Society will be held on November 4th. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. JoHn Murray is publishing ‘The 
Judgment of Paris and some other Legends 
Astronomically Considered,’ by the Hon. 
Emmeline M. Plunkett. The writer claims 
that astronomy was in remote ages widely 
studied, and discovers an astronomic basis 
for various myths and stories of Greece. 

Mr. Murray also promises ‘ Intracellular 
Enzymes,’ by Dr. H. M. Vernon, an im- 
portant contribution to the study of fer- 
ments ; and ‘Therapeutics of the Circula- 
tion,’ by Sir T. Lauder Brunton. 


FIVE more small planets are announced 
as having been photographically discovered: 
four by Herr Kopff at the Konigstuhl Astro- 
physical Institute, Heidelberg (one on 
May 29th, two on the 24th ult., and one 
on the 25th), and one by the Rev. J. H 
Metcalf at Taunton, Mass., on the 6th ult. 


In the course of her examination of photo- 
graphic plates taken by M. Blazko at the 
Moscow Observatory, Madame Ceraski has 
detected variability in a star situated in the 
constellation Draco. The magnitude was 
found to vary from the ninth to below the 
twelfth. It is added that ‘‘M. Blazko 
trouve que la période de cette étoile est 
apparemment longue, peut-étre de quelques 
mois.” The star is numbered as + 49°.2820 
in the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung,’ where its 
magnitude is rated 9°5. In a general list 
it will be reckoned as var. 14, 1908, Draconis. 


THE date of the death of Dr. Cruls, which 
was mentioned last week, was the 21st ult. 
He had gone to France for the benefit of his 
health, and died before reaching Paris. 











FINE ARTS 


—_o— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch. 
(Methuen & Co.)—The collecting of seals 
has been carried on in so haphazard a way 
hitherto that there is a crying need for a 
good handbook on the subject, which could 
be treated in one of two ways, either from 
the artistic or the historical point of view. 
The first would demand copious illustration 
and wide knowledge to ensure a successful 
division into types; the second an intimate 
acquaintance with medizeval documents 
and the modes of thought of their writers. 
The difficulties of a writer on the subject are 
increased by the amount of material to be 
dealt with. Until writing became universal 
and individual, every person who owned 
property endeavoured to acquire a dis- 
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tinctive mark which he could impress on 

is possessions, or any document emanat- 
ing from him; and even now there must 
be few educated men who have reached 
middle age without metaphorically sealing 
a document by putting a finger on a 
wafer and repeating the formula ‘I deliver 
this as my act and deed.’ Not all of these 
seals are beautiful or noteworthy, but in 
the aggregate the number is enormous. 
Dr. Birch’s illustrations seem to have been 
got together from the artistic point of view, 
to show typical examples of fine seals ; but 
the text does not give the impression that 
his book was written for this purpose. On 
the other hand, the historical student of 
seals has some reason for complaint in the 
entire absence of that classified knowledge 
which Dr. Birch, more than any one else, 
probably possesses. His book is full of 
interesting facts, for the discovery of which 
a student has to trust to chance. If we 
may judge by the account he gives of poor 
men’s charters, Dr. Birch seems to have 
missed the meaning of the seal “‘ ad causas ”’ 
or validating seal, an example of which 
in England in 1580 was recently given in 
Notes and Queries. The book is so hand- 
some and well produced as to make us 
regret that it was not written on a more 
definite plan. 


Byways of Collecting. By Ethel Deane. 
(Cassell & Co.)—Collecting, to be tolerated, 
must be regarded as a sport, not as a science 
or an art. It has the disadvantage of being 
a more or less sedentary sport, unless one 
is to count rambles in search of specimens. 
Collecting need not have any relation to 
artistic excellence, and very often has not. 
Its bases are rarity and fashion. Mrs. 
Deane, in her Introduction, warns the 
reader against collecting at the dictates 
of fashion ; but it is too much to hope that 
her advice will be taken. Her gossipy 
book will be found agreeable reading by 
collectors and intending collectors, though 
she makes distinctions which puzzle us 
sometimes. She differentiates, for example, 
between experts and collectors and con- 
noisseurs. The connoisseur, apparently, is 
more selfish than the collector, for he does not 
necessarily desire that others should see his 
treasures. Possession suffices him. Mrs. Deane 
seems particularly interested in china and 
prints, though she devotes smaller sections 
of her book to silver, glass, and furniture. 
We should judge china to be her hobby. 
We do not suppose she claims to be wholly 
guided by beauty in her pursuit of the 
sport. She (and every one else) must 
know that this piece of china or that is 
only valued because it is rare; that is 
the point at which collecting becomes a 
vice, and ceases to be an art. However, 
this is over-serious criticism of an amusing 
sport. Mrs. Deane’s knowledge is an ade- 
quate equipment for her tastes. She pro- 
bably enjoys good specimens in her own 
collection, and she is competent to interest 
others, especially if they are beginners at 
the game. But we do not think she 
should open her papers on furniture with 
this bold statement: “The majority of 
people collect old furniture as a setting to 
their cherished engravings and china, though 
it is a fascinating and worthy pursuit in 
itself.” Collectors of furniture will be 
grateful for the concession in the last few 
words. Thus speaks, we must assume, 
the unashamed adept in china and prints. 


The Quest of the Antique. By Robert and 
Elizabeth Shackleton. (John Milne.)— 
Hardened as a reviewer has necessarily 
become by the flood of furniture books 
of the past decade, a heart must warm to 








These two people. “inherited a_ kettle, 
bought a pair of candlesticks, and were 
given a Shaker chair.” These simple ele- 
ments developed in them a love of the 
antique, and henceforth they set out on their 
pilgrimage. That pilgrimage was in Ame- 
rica, where this book ap under the 
title of ‘The Quest of the Colonial.’ ‘The 
interest of it lies for English readers not 
so much in the historic account of fur- 
niture, or even in the illustrations, as in 
its veracity as a personal experience. The 
authors give descriptions of their wanderings 
in search of old pieces, of country auctions, 
wayside houses, temptations, designs and 
ideas, all with infinite relish and enjoyment. 
The pages are thus infused with life, since 
they represent a human document; and 
even if a collector may turn up his 
nose at the discoveries set forth, he will 
sympathize with the spirit that inspired 
our adventurers, and follow with interest 
their successes and their failures. Slowly 
Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton built up know- 
ledge and taste, and the issues of both 
are embodied here. This is the work of 
enthusiasts, and has nothing of the dry- 
asdust about it. It suggests new possibilities 
for furniture itineraries. 


Reproductions from Illuminated Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. Series III. 
50 Plates. (Trustees of the British Museum.) 
—We regret to see that no more are to 
be issued of this series of reproductions from 
the almost inexhaustible treasures of the 
British Museum. That their publication 
has been welcomed is made plain by the 
fact that the first two series were out of print 
within a few weeks of their publication ; if 
comparative interest is any guide, this series 
will follow that example quickly. The 
reproductions are selected from _thirty- 
four manuscripts, thirteen of them English 
of the finest possible type, ranging from 
the Lindisfarne Gospels and the twelfth- 
century Winchester Psalter to the Tenison 
and Queen Mary’s Psalters, and the exquisite 
De Lisle fragments, from which three plates 
are given. The French manuscripts selected 
for reproduction are worthy to stand beside 
them. Three examples are given of the 
Breviary of John, Duke of Burgundy, 
dating from the first years of the fifteenth 
century, and three from the Bedford Hours, 
followed by a miniature of the penitence 
of David by Jean Fouquet from a leaf of a 
MS. the greater part of which is now in 
Chantilly. Some of the later Italian illu- 
minations reveal the reverse influence that 
the printed book had on the manuscripts 
of the time, as others, like the Bona Sforza 
Hours, that of the easel picture on the illu- 
minations. The selection of these illus- 
trations is a striking example of what can 
be done by a master of his subject in serving 
many purposes at the same time. They 
serve as a series of lessons in style, they 
embody the history of decorative design, 
they are beautiful in themselves, and inci- 
dentally they throw light on the manners 
and costume of the Middle Ages. May we 
express the hope that the stoppage of this 
series does not preclude the possibility 
of paying attention to the reproduc- 
tion of a complete work—such as the 
Queen Mary’s Psalter—in this popular and 
most useful form. Could not also some- 
thing be done in the direction of repro- 
ducing some early complete manuscripts 
of the Latin Classics? It seems more 
than strange that boys and men should be 
forced to assimilate the results obtained by 
textual criticism of manuscripts of which 
they could not read a line. The success 
of this invaluable series certainly justifies 





Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton’s personal record. 


us in asking for more. 
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A LONDON SALON AT THE 
ALBERT HALL. 


Ir is to be regretted if the opening of the 
first exhibition of the Allied Artists’ Associa- 
tion comes too late in the season to secure 
the attention which is its due. The ordinary 
public is sated with picture shows, and 
in the month of July a collection of nearly 
four thousand works can only be faced by 
those really interested in painting. Such, 
however, are likely to be rewarded for 
the effort, for from the said four thousand 
might be chosen the most interesting collec- 
tion of contemporary art in London this 
year—interesting, above all, to those whose 
pleasure or duty consists in discerning a 
little before the common crowd the fine 
artist of the future. 

Nothing aids so little in this search as the 
current demand for a dull average of all- 
round excellence. For a young artist to 
satisfy this high standard of mediocrity is 
no indication that he is destined to take 
a real place in the permanent art of the 
country, and the naive observer is often 
surprised to see such men, regular and 
admired annual exhibitors at the official 
exhibitions, ultimately passed by others 
whose efforts were long derided. These last, 
rarely allowed a decent position on the walls 
of Burlington House, suddenly appear among 
the most important figures in the artistic 
world, and gain honour in the Academy 
which was rejecting their pictures a year 
or two before. Such elections are not 
unjust, but indeed almost the only wise ones. 
Let us admit that painting is usually— 
modern painting almost always—imperfect ; 
and that no healthy man will care greatly 
for a picture which has none but negative 
virtues to commend it, while, if it have the 
attraction of strong vitality, he will forgive 

any number of minor defects. Examined 
in this spirit, the exhibition at the Albert 
Hall offers a more encouraging view of our 
younger painters than is to be gained at the 
Royal Academy, for it shows remarkable 
vitality and enthusiasm. 

Two of the finest passages of painting 
in the whole show are to be found early 
in the collection in the contributions of 
Mr. 8. J. Peploe, whose Old Woman’s Head 
(96) is an amazing piece of virtuosity. We 
must invoke the names of Goya and Franz 
Hals to indicate its lightness of hand, its 
mysterious texture, its wealth of suggested 
form. The Baby (97), hung opposite, is less 
refined in drawing, but even more delicate 
in its superficial bloom of paint and complete 
unity of modelling. Just a little lower in 
the scale of artistry is the defiant nude 
study of M. Maurice Wagemans (50). This 
stalwart young woman, adorned with 
a fur boa and nothing else, is a tour de 
force such as we rarely see in England. 
The Clown (50a), by the same painter, 
is more subtle in its cleverness, if less 
challenging. Carmen (52) is a clever pastel 
by M. Léon Kaufman, whose other work, 
La Forét d'une Fable (51), is a careful 
study of a sunlit glade seen through a ruby 
= Venice (on the Grand Canal) (86), by 

iss Elizabeth Frances Boyd, is as weirdly 
effective, and by less obvious means. Con- 
tinuing along the galleries, we pass the 
frankly painted, characteristic Band of the 
Temperance Ball (126), by Miss Gwendolen 
Salmond, and a good Mark Fisher, On the 
Towing-Path (151), and arrive at an interest- 
ing group of paintings by Mr. Clifford 
Addams (199-203), which show the influ- 
ence of Whistler in the beautiful use of 
black and red, but with a rather arbitrarily 
stressed contour which is individual and not 


little group by Mr. J. H. Lobley, At the 
Piano (1755). Further on is a strong piece 
of still life, Poissons (244), by Willem E. 
Roelofs ; while Mr. Lavery is represented 
by an old picture The Equestrienne (250), 
which dates from his happiest period, when 
realism was tempered, but not submerged, 
by his nascent sense of style. 
In an exhibition in which the place of each 
exhibitor is decided by the drawing of lots 
it naturally follows that the interest is a 
little uneven. There are sections in which 
anumber of brilliant chance neighbours make 
purple patches ; there are others which are 
relatively dull, yet even in the latter there 
is usually something to attract attention— 
now the quaint exotic designs of M. Manzana- 
Pissarro (310-14), now such a careful, serious 
piece of matter-of-fact painting as the 
Mackerel (307) of Mr. Denys Wells, or the 
clever flippant Studies (378) of Konrad 
Krzyzanowski. Mr. George Coates’s panel 
of Cupids, Joie de vivre (573), introduces a 
welcome note of decorative gaiety, sustained 
to some extent in Mr. A. Jamieson’s group 
of works (604-7). The greyer key of 
Boats (607) shows Mr. Jamieson, however, 
in his happiest vein, and it is doubtful if 
with him the gayer note is advisable. We 
admire the stylish, reticent art of Mr. George 
Thomson’s Figure Study (656), and then fall 
on a rich vein of interesting work, wherein 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s Doorway (722) (a study 
in gleaming whites) hangs by the side of 
Mr. Philip Connard’s brilliant flower studies 
(720-21), flanked by a series of portraits 
(apparently of the same sitter) by Signor 
Mancini (725-7). These are a little vulgar, 
but there is nothing more flagrantly attrac- 
tive in the exhibition. Thereafter merit 
thins a little for a time, and we can 
only rapidly note the works of Mr. Alfred 
Wolmark (758), Miss Ethel Henriques (842), 
Mr. Edward Lawrenson (852), Mr. Walter 
Sickert (884-5), Mr. Roderic O’Conor (891), 
Mr. Sydney Lee (915), Mr. Ferdinand Oliver 
(990, 992), Mr. David Neave (994), and the 
curious and wonderful Interior of the Pitti 
Gallery (1072), by Mr. Henry Briscoe- 
Ironside, which looks an anachronism by 
the side of Mr. J. D. Fergusson’s strictly 
aerial structures, of which Armenonville 
(1063), the largest, is also the most able. 
Mr. James Pryde’s Romantic Landscape 
(1178) is the most important and successful 
work he has yet produced, and puts him 
in the front rank of living landscape painters 
of the younger generation. Indeed, that 
is perhaps not very high praise for so terse 
and powerful a work, which shows an 
imaginative sense akin to Constable’s, but 
not inspired so directly by nature. This 
difference, making for less interesting detail, 
makes at the same time for a more handsome 
and tranquil use of paint, akin to that of 
Oriental lacquer painters. It is one of the 
capital works of a show so plentifully strewn 
with interesting things that we must revert 
to the briefest notation of them, mentioning 
the work of M. Lepine (1213), Miss Anna 
Richardson (1223), and Miss Anna Gardiner 
(1227), the broad and unctuous portrait 
(1264) of Mr. Joseph Simpson, and the 
pictures of Messrs. Louis Ginnett (1329) and 
Glyn Philpot (1353). The Mantelpiece 
(1384) by Mr. Harold Gilman arrests us by 
its daintiness and delicacy of colour, and 
wins attention to the characteristic study 
of Cave Dwellers, Dieppe (1386), by the 
same artist. Mr. Shackleton’s Spirit of 
Youth (1449) shows him a better designer 
when dealing with generalized subject- 
matter than when, as in The Love Child 
(1450), he sticks closer to actuality and loses 
his saving sense of amplitude. Mr. Bernhard 
Sickert sends good sketches (1490-91) ; 





without charm. Near this is an excellent 


pictures which are most agreeable when, as 
in La chaise verte (1580), the preponderance 
of colour is on the cool side. The Rehearsal 
in the Concert Hall (1615), by Mr. Wilfred 
Cave, is raw, and striking for that very 
reason. 

Thus we have hastily reviewed the Main 
Gallery upstairs, which contains on the 
whole the bulk of the best work. The 
pictures placed in front of the boxes are 
not so satisfactory, in part from the mere 
misfortune of having drawn places for 
which few of them are suited. The ample 
decorative design which alone could look 
well in such a position has scarcely been 
forthcoming. The space is, indeed, almost 
too ample, and the interior painting of the 
building in a hideous scheme of chocolate 
and crimson might well discourage the young 
decorator from making an advertising début 
in such a setting. Three pictures triumph 
over it more or less completely. Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s Love the Conqueror (1769) is in- 
trinsically much better for a glaze of black 
received since we saw it in rather a garish 
state at the Academy, and it is precisely 
the thing for its surroundings, looking 
superb. Prof. Moira’s Man struggling with 
a Centaur (1764) and Mr. Graham Robert- 
son’s portrait (unnumbered) of a lady in 
green achieve a lesser success by using the 
background as a foil instead of accepting it 
as a basis; but from a decorative point of 
view there is no escaping the all-pervading 
chocolate red. 

The sculpture in the Arena is distinctly 
less remarkable than the painting, and 
suggests that the usual exhibitions show it 
more completely than they do the painting 
of the present day. The meticulously exact 
modelling of Mr. Harvard Thomas contrasts 
with the picturesque manner of Mr. Mus- 
grave Dyne, whose Returning Bacchanal 
(2838) is somewhat lumpy in form, but 
thoroughly expressive. There are good 
busts by Messrs. Hampton (2888) and 
Courtenay Pollock (2922), and praiseworthy 
metalwork by Mr. Alexander Fisher; and 
an effective exhibit is made by the fortuitous 
combination of gates (2806) by Mr. Nelson 
Dawson and an overpanel (2857) by Mr. 
Tweed. 

The painting, however, is undoubtedly 
the feature of the show, and some of the 
best of it is in the South Galleries, wherein 
are hung the late-comers and the things 
crowded out from the other sections. Here 
it is rarely possible to refer to numbers— 
not even to names sometimes, as in the case 
of the attractive picture in a red-and-white 
scheme which is hung over, and makes so 
harmonious a part of, the group of water- 
colours by Mr. Moffat Lindner (3000 to 3003), 
Mr. J. Hamilton Hay (3048), and Mrs. 
von Glehn (2989). Mr. W. G. von Glehn, 
moreover, has never shown so excellent a 
collection of works as on this occasion, the 
Wood Nymph (2980) in particular being 
at once sumptuous and unaffected. M. 
Raffaelli has a flower-piece (3040), sump- 
tuous also in flimsier fashion ; and there are 
excellent interiors by Miss Thomason (251-3), 
which appear to have strayed from the upper 
gallery. Among the water-colours a lucky 
chance places an admirable group of works 
by Mr. Cayley Robinson in a conspicuous 
position. The other drawings and _ the 
black-and-white section reach on the whole 
a high average of interest. 

Here must end an inadequate notice of 
this extraordinary ‘show, which reflects 
the greatest credit on the powers of organiza- 
tion of Mr. Rutter and his allies. Had the 
enterprise been launched at an earlier period 
of the year, it could hardly have failed to 
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interest and the degree to which it rewards 
curiosity. 








AN ANTONINE WALL VISITATION. 
On Friday and Saturday last week the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne joined forces with the Glasgow Archzo- 
logical Society in an excursion along the 
Antonine Vallum. Leaving Glasgow by an 
early train on Friday for Camelon, the com- 
pany proceeded on foot from Camelon along 
the Vallum to Roughcastle. Mr. Mungo 
Buchanan proved himself a skilful guide, 
and close attention was directed to the 
characteristics of the work—the ‘“‘ cespiti- 
cious’’ rampart (made of sod throughout, 
resting on a stone base), the great fosse, 
and the flattish outer mound formed by the 
“tip ’’ or soil thrown out from the ditch. 
At the foot of Roughcastle the powerful 
lines of entrenchment were duly noted, 
the sites of the buildings, and specially the 
eurious pits in quincunx order outside the 
fosse of the Vallum (the lilia of Cesar’s 
‘Commentaries’), forming a rather ano- 
malous part of the system of defences at the 
gateway on the north face of the camp. 
Following the Vallum westward through the 
woods of Bonnyside, in which more than one 
of the periodic southern expansions of the 
Vallum occur (thought by most of the 
authorities to be sites of turrets), and in- 
specting on the way several open sections 
of the turf structure and the accompanying 
military way, the party went on to Bonny- 
bridge, whence train was taken to Croy. 
There the line of wall was resumed, and partly 
driving, partly on foot, the pilgrims visited 
Bar Hill under the excellent guidance of 
Mr. Alex. Park, who pointed out the distinc- 
tive parts of the station, including the well, 
rubbish-pits, latrines, tituli, and antecedent 
lines of fosses discovered during the explora- 
tions conducted by him, with the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. George Macdonald, during 1902-5 
on behalf of Mr. Alexander Whitelaw of 
Gartshore, the proprietor. The results of 
these operations are set down in the volume 
on ‘The Roman Forts on the Bar Hill,’ 
issued in 1906 under the joint authorship 
of Dr. Macdonald and Mr. Park. Supple- 
mentary explorations have since been made, 
among the discoveries being that of a titulus 
or traverse ditch covering the eastern gate. 
From the camp a drive of a few miles 
conveyed the party to Gartshore House, 
where the rich spoil of the excavations is 
gathered and welldisplayed. Dr. Macdonald 
himself gave a lucid and suggestive descrip- 
tion of the finds. They include a profusion 
of objects discovered in rubbish-pits—shoes 
by the hundred, fragments of pottery and 
glass, tools, hoops, staves, ornaments, a 
vast quantity of bones and antlers, some 
arrow-heads, and the famous chariot-wheel 
with a felloe or rim of ash in a single 
piece, and a decorated nave, both iron- 
bound. Of equal interest were the inscribed 
stones and pillars and capitals—suggestive 
of Gothic architecture in the making— 
got up from the depths of the well. Dr. G. 
Neilson, President of the Glasgow Archeo- 
logical Society, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Whitelaw, expressed the hope that 
the collection, whatever its ultimate dis- 
posal, might never be divided, as its interest 
and significance depended on its unity 
being maintained. 
_ The day’s journey ended at Kirkintilloch, 
in a view of the peel there—a moated place 
of strength now showing no masonry above 
ground. A castle of the Comyn family, 
the peel, judged from the character of the 
fosse, was considered obviously medieval, 





although it may occupy in part the site of a 
Roman fort on the Vallum. The name 
‘** peel’’ fits in with the historical use made 
of the castle as a fort by the armies of 
Edward I. when probably the accommoda- 
tion it afforded was extended by the erection 
of an entrenched palisade. 

The first day’s proceedings were brought 
to a social close by a dinner in Glasgow, 
at which Dr. Neilson and Mr. J. P. Gibson 
of Hexham were respectively chairman and 
croupier. Among those present were Prof. 
Cooper, D.D., Dr. Macdonald, Dr. John 
Honeyman, Dr. W. S. McKechnie, Messrs. 
J. T. T. Brown, John Edwards, and A. H. 
Charteris, Mr. Robert Blair, Secretary of 
the Newcastle Society, and Messrs. W. P. 
Brewis, 8S. S. Carr, and F. Gerald Simpson of 
Newcastle. 

On the second day, Saturday, the major 
item of the programme was a visit to the 
Hunterian Museum for the purpose of seeing 
the Roman altars, the Lollius Urbicus dedi- 
cation, and the walling tablets which form 
a homogeneous yet varied set of contem- 
porary credentials of, and by, the makers 
of the Vallum. Principal MacAlister had 
intended to receive the pilgrims, but in his 
absence Prof. Cooper, by his request, did 
the honours on behalf of the University, 
and welcomed the archeologists. The 
Roman inscribed stones gave the theme for a 
luminous exposition by Dr. Macdonald, who, 
by the use of lantern slides on the screen 
in a neighbouring class-room, made his 
characteristic clearness still more clear. 
Showing the outline of the earlier and 
filled-up fosses at the Bar Hill camp, he 
treated them as the almost absolutely 
proved ditches of a fort originally con- 
structed by Agricola, anterior to the later 
camp; and he suggested, although less 
definitely, that the lilia at Roughcastle were 
a feature of the defences of a Roman camp 
on the Roughcastle site, possibly Agricola’s, 
anterior to the fort still standing, which was 
erected by the troops of Lollius Urbicus 
when making the Vallum. The lilia did 
not seem to fall in well with the scheme of 
defences of the existing camp, and for that 
reason he was disposed to regard them, like 
the filled-up ditches at Bar Hill, as foot- 
prints of Agricola. Dr. Macdonald’s address 
was very warmly commended in the dis- 
cussion which followed. Mr. Gibson in- 
cidentally condemned as most unfortunate 
the position, in an adverse light, chosen 
for the stones on the stair-landing at the 
door of the Museum—a position in which 
they could not possibly be read or examined. 
He greatly admired the force, learning, and 
lucidity of Dr. Macdonald’s lecture. There 
was one question on which he much desired 
the lecturer’s opinion. Did the contrasted 
types of lettering found on the generally 
rude and indefinite walling or centurial 
stones of the English Murus give any indica- 
tion of relative date, compared with the 
style and art of the beautiful tablets—an 
ornate, articulate, and complete record— 
found on the Scottish Vallum of Antonine ? 
Dr. Macdonald in replying said that the 
problem of the inscriptions constituted a 
main difficulty in the way of the theory of a 
post-Hadrianic origin for the Murus in 
England, and that, so far, it had not been 
found possible to draw final conclusions from 
the types of lettering. There was always 
trouble and danger in comparing the work 
of a skilled with that of an uneducated hand. 
The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks 
to the University on the motion of Mr. 
J. T.af. Brown. 

In the afternoon a visit paid to David 
Dale’s house, to the Cathedral, and to 
Provand’s Lordship completed the itinerary 
and programme of what may be reckoned 





the first archzological congress of Tyne and 
Clyde. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 10th inst. the 
following. Pictures: Sir E. Burne-Jones, The 
Tree of Forgiveness, 609/. ; J. M. Strudwick, The 
Wise and the Foolish Virgins, 189/.; St. Cecilia, 
131. E. de Blaas, Vexation, 159/. Sir Luke 
Fildes, Devotion, 2201. J.C. Cazin, Tobit and the 
Angel, 115/. Corot, Woody River Scene, with 
two figures decorating a statue, 3997. N. Diaz, 
Glade in a Forest, with a faggot-gatherer, 325/. 
Ch. Jacque, Landscape, with a flock of sheep, 

asant-woman, and dog, resting under some trees, 
1,102. D. Roberts, The Interior of Milan 
Cathedral, 110/. Drawings: L. L’Hermitte, Les 
Dunes aux Foits rouges, 115/. Birket Foster, 
Rustic Anglers, 199/. T. M. Richardson, Twi- 
light : Foot of Loch Katrine, 84/. R. P. Boning- 
ton, Fisherfolk on the Seashore, 1201. 

The same firm sold on the 14th inst. engravings 
of the Early English School. After Romney: 
Mrs. Musters, by J. Walker, 325/. After 
Hoppner: Lady Anne Lambton and Family, by J. 
Young, 204/. ; Caroline of Lichfield, by J. Dean, 
1057. By and after W. Ward: Alinda, 561. After 
W. Hamilton: The Months, by Bartolozzi and 
Gardiner (the set of twelve), 2047. After Law- 
rence: Lady Acland and Children, by S. Cousins, 
44]. After Reynolds: Lady O’Brien, by J. Dixon, 
94/. ; Mrs. Beresford, with the Marchioness Towns- 
hend and Mrs. Gardiner, by T. Watson, 841. ; 
Lady Smythe and Family, by Bartolozzi, 58/. 
After T. Clarke : Dorothea, by W. Say, 691. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Owr1ne to the success of Sem’s exhibition 
of caricatures at the Fine-Art Society’s 
rooms it will remain open, at any rate, 
during the rest of this month. 


THE well-known sculptor Gustav Kietz, 
to whose death we referred in our Musical 
Gossip last week, was a pupil of Riet- 
schel, and assisted him in the execution 
of some of his great works, such as the monu- 
ment of Goethe and Schiller at Weimar. 
The statue of Uhland at Tiibingen and the 
Schubert monument at Stuttgart were 
among his chief creations, and he executed 
busts of a number of distinguished men, 
amongst others Bismarck, Beethoven, and 
his friend Wagner. 


Mr. AtBert E. Buiiock is publishing 
for private circulation a limited issue of 
‘Some Sculptural Works of Nicholas Stone,’ 
reprinted from the series now running in 
The Architectural Review. 


Mr. F. A. Borovsxky, Director of the 
Prague Museum of Industrial Art, is at 
present engaged in preparing a catalogue 
raisonné of Hollar prints on a more compre- 
hensive scale than his earlier essay, but 
he does not expect to have it ready before 
a couple of years hence. At Windsor and 
at Prague are the best collections of the 
Bohemian artist’s work. To the latter col- 
lection Mr. Borovsky has been able to add a 
number of unique plates after a recent visit 
to England. 


FRAULEIN CAROLA BartH, to whom the 
German Archeological Society has awarded 
its travelling scholarship of 3,000 marks 
for her work on Christian archeology, is the 
first woman to obtain this distinction. 


Pror. Percy GARDNER supplies a Preface 
to an English translation of ‘A Century 
of Archzological Discoveries,’ by Prof. 
Michaelis, whose summary of_ results is 
bound to attract attention. Mr. Murray will 
publish the work. 
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MUSIC 


—o—. 
THE WEEK. 


CovENT GARDEN.—Les Huguenots. Faust. 


MEYERBEER’S ‘Les Huguenots,’ which 
had not been heard at Covent Garden 
since 1905, was performed there last 
Saturday evening. In London Meyer- 
beer’s operas are revived only when a 
special cast is possible. At the present 
day we cannot do proper justice to ‘ Les 
Huguenots.’ We find in it much written 
to please singers, and much which was 
meant merely to tickle the ear of the 
public ; and all this now sounds superficial 
and undramatic. But the two duets in 
the fourth act show dramatic power of 
a high order, and there are also some fine 
pages in the fifth, which is not now given. 
The performance on Saturday was in 
several respects noteworthy. Madame 
Tetrazzini sang the ** Queen’ music with 
skill, though not in her usual brilliant 
style. Mlle. Destinn as Valentina achieved 
a great success ; in the two duets she was 
admirable ; they offered her special oppor- 
tunities of displaying her gifts both 
vocal and histrionic. M. Nivette, a 
new-comer, was excellent as San Bris; 
while Signor Zenatello as Raoul made 
the most of his part. Signor Marcoux was 
not wholly successful as Marcello, because 
the music did not suit his voice. Signor 
Campanini conducted. 

Gounod’s ‘ Faust’? may be an old opera, 
but on Wednesday evening both the 
Marguerite and the Mephistopheles were 
new. The former was impersonated by 
Madame Edvina, who has a voice of 
sympathetic quality, especially in the 
middle register. She was nervous, and 
evidently unaccustomed to the stage; 
nevertheless her début was by no mears 
unfavourable. The Mephistopheles was to 
have been M. Marcoux, but he was indis- 
posed, and at very short notice his place 
was taken by M. Nivette, who acquitted 
himself right well. His model — the 
best he could have taken—was evidently 
M. Plangon. Signor Bonci was a good, if 
not forcible Faust. Signor Sammarco was 
an excellent Valentine. 








Form in Music. By Stewart Macpherson. 
(Joseph Williams.)—The subject of this 
volume is of special importance at the 
present day. In his concluding chapter 
our author calls attention to the fact that 
history records periods of revolution as well 
as evolution, and he thinks it possible that 
we may be now on the eve of another 
overthrow of time-honoured landmarks. 
Mr. Macpherson, however, believes—and 
we think rightly—that future progress will 
be made by modification of existing types ; 
between fugue and sonata forms there is, in- 
deed, a certain connexion, just as there is be- 
tween symphony and symphonic poems of a 
moderate type. Another interesting instance 
of modification is that of binary form, which 
by expansion became ternary ; the process, 
however, was natural and gradual. Thus 
a study of forms is necessary not only to 
understand the works of the so-called 
classical period, but also to follow the 





changes which are now taking place; and 
students will find Mr. Macpherson a sound 
and careful guide. 








Musical Gossip. 


M. ALESSANDRO CERTANI gave a recital 
at Bechstein Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, of 
old Italian violin music, all of it unpublished, 
and announced as performed for the first 
time in London. F. M. Veracini was repre- 
sented by two sonatas, in the second of 
which was a charming Siciliana; and 
Porpora by a sonata in two movements, the 
first of which was broad and expressive. 
Then there was a work in two movements by 
Giuseppe Tartini, the great contemporary 
of Bach and Handel. The first movement 
was a delightfully quaint ‘ Pastorale’; the 
second was good, though less interesting. 
For this composition the two lower strings 
were raised a tone, so that many notes were 
on open strings, and the effect in places, 
especially in the Finale, was enhanced. 
M. Certani proved himself an able and 
intelligent interpreter. 


In the evening M. Théodore Spathy, a 
native of Athens, also a violinist, made a 
first appearance. He gave an excellent 
rendering of the first movement of the Max 
Bruch Concerto in G minor, both as regards 
tone and technique; the slow movement 
was good, but in the Finale he seemed 
hampered and flurried. The programme in- 
cluded the Beethoven Concerto. The accom- 
panist, Mr. William Murdoch, was very 
good ; still, it was a mistake to give this 
work with pianoforte accompaniment. We 
cannot, indeed, recall any other occasion 
on which it was thus presented. Mlle. 
Speranza Calogeropoulo, the singer, gave 
a dramatic and sympathetic rendering of 
‘ Elsa’s Dream’ from ‘ Lohengrin. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS at Queen’s 
Hall will begin on Saturday evening, 
August 15th, and end on October 24th. 
They will all be under the direction of Mr. 
Henry J. Wood, except those from the 5th 
to the 8th of October, when he will be con- 
ducting the Sheffield Musical Festival. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra is also engaged 
for Sheffield. During those four days, 
however, M. Edouard Colonne and the New 
Symphony Orchestra will fill the gap. 


Mr. CHarLes MANNERS will begin his 
season at the Lyric Theatre on Monday, 
August 17th. His list of operas includes 
‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’; while one or two new works may 
later on be announced. 


Mr. Murray is publishing ‘ Johannes 
Brahms: the Herzogenberg Correspond- 
ence,’ edited by Max Kalbeck, and trans- 
lated by Hannah Bryant. This collection 
covers the period of Brahms’s greatest 
activity as a composer. 


MapaME Mopgeska has written two 
volumes of ‘Memories and Impressions.’ 
The first deals with her life in Poland, and 
the second relates her early days in America, 
= — of her seasons in London and New 

ork. 


Next year a Handel Festival is due, but 
as February 3rd will be the centenary of the 
birth of Mendelssohn, the directors of the 
Crystal Palace have decided to have a 
Handel-Mendelssohn Festival. The mixture 
may not be altogether satisfactory from 
an artistic point of view, but the great 
popularity of many of Mendelssohn’s works 
makes it natural. Apart from his music, 
his name deserves to be honoured, for 
the establishment of the German and 


English Bach Societies, and the present 
and growing interest in Bach’s works, are 
in large measure due to his revival of 
the ‘Matthew Passion’ and his general 
enthusiasm for Bach. It was he, too, 
who first produced Schubert’s great Sym- 
phony in c at Leipsic, and who also tried, 
but in vain, to make it known here. Next 
year, by the way, will also occur the cen- 
tenary of Haydn’s death, so that there might 
have been found a place for him too in the 
scheme. The dates of the Festival will 
probably be June 15th, 17th, and 19th, 
with the general rehearsal on June 12th. 
‘The Messiah’ will be given on the first 
day, and ‘Elijah’ on the third, or vice 
versa, while June 17th will include a selection 
from ‘Israel in Egypt’ and works by 
Mendelssohn. Dr. F. H. Cowen will be 
the conductor. 


THE Paris Prix de Rome has been won 
by M. André Gailhard, son of the former 
Director of the Opéra ; and the second prize 
was awarded to Mlle. Nadia Boulanger, 
whose grandmother, Madame Boulanger, 
won fame at the Opéra Comique at the 
beginning of last century. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Moy.-Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Web. Matinée, 2. 








DRAMA 


—_o— 


Documents relating to the Office of the 
Revels in the Time of Queen Elizabeth. 
**Materialien ziir Kunde des Alteren 
Englischen Dramas.” Edited, with 
Notes and Indexes, by Albert Feuillerat. 
(Louvain, A. Uystpruyst ; London, D. 
Nutt.) 


THE publication of this valuable series 
of original manuscripts in their chrono- 
logical order will prove a great boon to 
those interested in sixteenth-century dra- 
matic literature. Hitherto these docu- 
ments have been scattered, and only known 
in their entirety to a few hard-working 
students of MSS. General readers, who 
content themselves with printed pabulum, 
have had hitherto to accept only selec- 
tions, and these not always satisfactorily 
authenticated. 

There is no doubt that it is the spell 
of Shakspeare which has brought Prof. 
Feuillerat year after year from Rennes 
to spend his holidays in the musty recesses. 
of the Record Office and British Museum, 
in helping to collect materials for the 
history of the old English drama. His 
scheme is a great one. He means to 
arrange and produce all the records of 
the Court festivities during the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, 
Elizabeth, and the Stuarts. This first 
bulky instalment covers the days of 
Elizabeth. The Professor considered that 
the most industrious workers therein 
had been Cunningham and Collier, both 
of whom have been much discredited 
through various causes, and whose work, 
therefore, specially needed checking. The 
new editor will have no such reproach 
cast on his work. He has conducted his 
researches patiently, thoroughly, and 


methodically — almost at times, if the 
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with too much exactitude. To conform 
to the original spelling is necessary; to 
indicate by italics every expansion of 
the contractions is satisfactory; to note 
the corrections is interesting. He has 
further distinguished between true capitals 
and the mere initial forms of letters; 
he has recorded the line numbers as well 
as the page numbers of the original, 
and he has arranged that the same 
amount of matter should appear on each 
of his pages as appears in the MSS. The 
result of the last feature is that frequent 
blank or nearly blank pages swell the bulk 
of the large quarto volume ; the ‘‘Plattes”’ 
larger than the ordinary pages are folded 
in the form of maps; and all notes or 
references are perforce banished from 
the text. The transcriber of the MSS. is 
also the author of the Preface, a body 
of excellent notes, and a valuable Glossarial 
Index, as well as a Subject Index. 

We should have preferred to have at 
least the shorter notes, the glossary, and 
the contemporary payments from the 
Register of the Privy Council and the 
accounts of the Treasurers of the Chamber 
on the same page as the text. It is easier 
to profit by any arrangement of facts 
if the explanations can be grasped by 
the same effort of intellectual energy. 
It seems to us that, whatever the biblio- 
grapher may say, the student would have 
preferred the didactic method, and would 
have forgiven M. Feuillerat, for the sake 
of the notes, when he carried some of 
his material to the other side of the page. 
But that is a matter of opinion and method. 
There is no possibility of two opinions as 
to the value of the publication, and the 
general excellence of the work. 

The Chronological List of the Plays 
mentioned in the volume runs from 1559 
to 1589, and many interesting contempo- 
rary papers are associated with these. 
They chiefly concern the office of the 
Revels and its officials; the ‘* Plattes ”’ 
of the orders ; the inventories of the stuff ; 
the survey of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem, the seat of the Revels’ 
Office at the earlier dates; papers about 
the Masters, their powers, precedence, 
and the dates of their appointment ; the 
appointments of the subordinate officers ; 
the accounts of the expenses of the Revels 
(some of which are printed from the 
Loseley MSS. for the first time); the 
warrants for delivery of stuff; and the 
petitions of the creditors. Much informa- 
tion is added in the notes to that given 
in the text. From the Loseley MSS. 
we are shown the wanderings of the 
“Tents and Toils,”’ the office of which 
was originally associated with that of the 
Revels. They were removed in 1544-5 
to a house in the Blackfriars, whither, 
on the accession of Edward VI., the office 
of the Revels was also removed. It 
remained there until the death of Sir 
Thomas Cawarden, when it was again 
removed to the Hospital of St. John, 
where it continued until the beginning 
of the reign of James I. The Great Ward- 
robe was near the parish church of St. 
Andrew’s, on the east side of the Black- 
friars Precinct, though there were minor 








Wardrobes elsewhere. From one of these 
Loseley inventories we learn that “some 
Cloth of Silver with works” had been 
‘““imployed into bagges for palmers.” 
These were not to be found, because 
“they were all taken awey by the Straun- 
gers and Lordes that masked in the same, 
1560." M. Feuillerat shows that losses 
from this cause were not uncommon, 
also the wearing out of material through 
official and unofficial lending of robes. 

One is familiar enough with the fact 
that sovereigns reserved to themselves 
the power of “taking up” singing men, 
but it is less widely known that by the 
‘*commission touching the Powers of 
the Master of the Revels,” preserved 
in the Patent Rolls, Edmund Tilney was 
empowered to 
“take up and retain for the service of the 
revels as many men as he required as Pain- 
ters, Imbroderers, Taylors, Cappers, Haber- 
dashers, Joyners, Carders, Glasiers, Ar- 
morers, Basket makers, Skinners, Sadlers, 
Waggen makers, plaisterers, fether makers, 
as all other propertie makers and conninge 
Artificers ‘and labourers whatsoever.” 


They were, however, to be paid good 
wages. 

Prof. Feuillerat discusses with interest 
Lyly’s letters concerning his desire to be 
appointed Master of the Revels, at least 
in reversion. The Queen seems to have 
made him a promise, but, in spite of that, 
she granted the reversion to the nephew 
of Tilney, George Bue, who eventually 
succeeded. Lyly’s language is very plain 
on his disappointment. 

The great accuracy of the transcripts, 
and the carefulness of the notes, have a 
special danger. Readers are apt to rely 
blindly on them. Therefore we were 
startled when we read on p. 469 that the 
Queen’s Company, which had been ap- 
pointed in 1583, “ performed at Court 
for the first time on December 26, 1593. 
(Thanks are due for this discovery to Mr. 
E. K. Chambers.) Record students are 
pretty well agreed as to the dating of their 
play “on St. Stephen’s Day 25 to 26 Eliz.”; 
and it was some little time before we 
realized that here at last was a printer’s 
error, undetected by the author in his 
frequent revises, and that the “9” should 
have been 8. M. Feuillerat on p. 445 
states, apparently also in conjunction 
with Mr. Chambers, that Sir Thomas 
Cawarden died on the “29th August, 
1559”; but unfortunately he does not 
give his authority for the statement. 
This is all the more to be regretted as 
that very respectable diarist Henry 
Machyn gives it otherwise; and this not 
only in the printed copy, or in one of the 
charred edges of the MS. pages, but clearly, 
and in the middle of a page of his diary :— 

“The XX day of August ded at Nonshuche 
Sir Thomas Carden, Knight, the deviser 
of all Banketts and Bankethouses, and ye 
Mr. of Reyvelles and Serjeant of Tentes.”’ 


Nichols, in his ‘ Royal Progresses,’ evi- 
dently from another source, gives the 
same date. Both of these are in error, and 
M. Feuillerat found the 29th in the probate 
and the Ing. Post Mortem; but it 
would have been satisfactory if he had 





supplied the authority for the statement. 
Machyn’s date would make it easier for 
the writer of a poem (dated August) of 
56 verses in praise of Sir Thomas Cawar- 
den, who had died that same month; 
and also for the heralds in their pre- 
paration for the gorgeous funeral at 
Bletchingley on September 5th, described 
by Machyn. 

M. Feuillerat brings forward for the 
first time, from original authorities, the 
date of Sir Thomas Benger’s death. 
But he does not understand why Chalmers 
should suggest that Sir Thomas Benger’s 
sufferings under Mary were considered 
by Elizabeth when she appointed him 
Master of the Revels. In reality, Benger 
had had a difficult existence during the 
previous reign as well as Cawarden, 
and both were suspected and arrested 
in the last plot in Mary’s reign, which 
nearly cost Elizabeth her life. 

M. Feuillerat notes the causes and 
results of some of Collier’s confusions and 
additions, and gives a possible explanation 
of some extra leaves found in Cunning- 
ham, supposing they may have been 
accidentally destroyed since the time 
when he transcribed them. 

Fuller use might with advantage have 
been made of the Privy Council warrants 
and Treasurers’ payments, of the Guild- 
hall records, and of contemporary chroni- 
cles; but it seems ungracious to suggest 
further additions to an already heavy 
volume, and more labour to an author 
who has spent sv much of his energy for 
our benefit. As it stands, the volume is 
the most important and solid contribution 
to the history of the Elizabethan Revels 
which has yet been produced. 








THE WEEK. 


Court (Matinée).—The Boys: a Farcical 
Comedy. By Henry Seton. 


OLD memories were revived by the produc- 
tion of this piece at Miss Vera Beringer’s 
matinée last week, for it recalls those 
‘‘ mechanical rabbits,” to quote one of 
Mr. Archer’s phrases, which used to be 
popular about a dozen years ago. Not 
only is the central idea of Mr. Seton’s 
farce a variant on one of the most 
familiar and hackneyed of stage conven- 
tions—how many times have we not seen 
the expectant heir concealing his marriage 
from the misogynist uncle to whose 
fortune he hopes to succeed ?—but also 
the whole technique of the play, which is 
excellent of its kind, is curiously old- 
fashioned and formal. Mr. Seton slightly 
departs from the ordinary formula by 
making the heir of his story a father with 
three grown-up girls, whom he dresses in 
male attire so that they may not lose 
their place in their women-hating relative’s 
will. They are the “ boys” of the title, 
and as there are three of them, the play- 
wright must needs provide them with a 
sweetheart apiece. Invited to dine with 
their strange uncle, they, of course, meet 
at his table their lovers—three young 
military officers, who fail to recognize the 
girls in their disguise, and do not know 
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what to make of civilians of their singular 
type. The play is one of those artificial 
farces in which the action proceeds with 
clockwork precision, and the characters 
are moved to and fro like pieces ona 
chessboard. Still, though the fun is 
mechanical, it is genial enough, and the 
author differentiates neatly his three 
heroines in their masquerade, making one, 
for which Miss Beringer cast herself, gaily 
mischievous ; another, interpreted by Miss 
Florence Lloyd, bold and swaggering ; and 
the third, whose representative, Miss May 
Blayney, proved herself a comedian of 
great promise, timid and ill at ease. 
There is one episode in the piece, in which 
the officers try to ply their table-com- 
panions with drink, which might have 
left an unpleasant impression but for the 
tactful way in which the young actresses 
managed the situation. 








ScaLa.—Trixie : a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By John Strange Winter. 


THE novelist who writes under the pen- 
name of John Strange Winter is best 
known to playgoers as author of 
‘ Bootles’s Baby.’ The success, however, 
which that tale achieved when adapted 
for the stage is not likely to be repeated 
by this military comedy. The atmosphere 
of barrack life does not seem real here, 
while the story is preposterous to the point 
of absurdity. It describes the crude 
measures by which a music-hall actress, 
who atones for vulgarity of manners by 
kindness of heart, forces a bishop to give 
up his plan of marrying his daughter to a 
rakish peer and to allow the girl to wed 
the man she loves. Trixie’s plan of opera- 
tions consists in cajoling and flattering 
this impossible prelate till she has 
manceuvred him into a compromising 
position. Such material scarcely gives its 
interpreters a chance of distinguishing 
themselves, but Mr. Fred Lewis’s unctuous 
humour in the part of the bishop and the 
sprightliness of Miss Gladys Mason as the 
‘variety ” actress deserve mention. 








Essays on Shakespeare and his Works. 
Edited by Sir Spenser St. John. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.)—These essays, we learn in a 
prefatory note, are ‘‘ almost entirely founded 
on the MSS. and notes of a deceased rela- 
tive,’ who was ‘“‘an author of culture, of 
high classical attainments, a traveller, and 
a man of the world.”” The MSS. and notes 
came into the editor’s hands in a very dis- 
ordered state, and although, he tells us, he 
has taken great pains in arranging them, 
they are still, in his opinion, not so present- 
able as he had hoped to make them. With 
this explanation before us we may, perhaps, 
feel somewhat doubtful as to whom we are 
indebted for the essays themselves ; but as 
the views of the editor generally accord 
with those of his relative, it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to inquire too curiously into 
the question of authorship. 

It is soon apparent that as works of art 
Shakspeare’s plays are reckoned by the 
author as scarcely worth consideration :— 

.... those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James, 
are shown generally to be ill plotted, puerile, 
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farcical, and extravagant, void of nature 
and judgment, and frequently unintelligible. 

Apart, however, from Shakspeare’s ability 
as a playwright, our author has a profound 
belief in him as our greatest poet and 
philosopher, and though he does not actually 
refer to the lines, Tibullus’s famous speech 
in Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster’ may here, we think, 
be quoted as adequately expressing his esti- 
mate of Shakspeare’s work :— 


....That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment laboured and distilled 
Through all the needful uses of our lives, 
That could a man remember but his lines, 
He should not touch at any serious point, 
But he might breathe his spirit out of him.” 


In this belief the great object of the author 
of these essays has been to ascertain the 
settled opinions which he has no doubt 
Shakspeare had formed on all subjects 
that can exercise the human mind. Has 
he achieved his object ? Well, the essays 
occupy over three hundred well-filled pages ; 
we have read them all, and dwelt on most ; 
they are pleasantly and capably written, 
and are adorned with many of our favourite 
passages ; but we own that we are still in 
doubt on many — which these papers 
are intended to clear up: in fact, we must 
confess that we are more than tired with 
the endless explanations of the workings 
of the poet’s mind which the time brings 
forth, and we turn with a sense of relief to 
the passages quoted from his own writings. 
Being greatly interested, however, in the 
textual accuracy of Shakspeare’s lines, we 
should like to know the authority for the 
reading of the lines in ‘ Twelfth Night’:— 


And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age, 


here (p. 143) silently quoted in the second 
line— 

Like the gold age. 
As this entirely new reading is repeated on 
p- 289, we presume it is not a mere misprint. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A. S.—H. R.—A. C. T.—A. G. D. 
J.C. C.—A. L.—Received. 
A, E. S.—M. W. P.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
We cannot undertake to ney to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books, 
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NOW READY, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STATE AND FAMILY IN 
EARLY ROME. 


By CHARLES W. L. LAUNSPACH, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister -at-Law. 
This volume deals with the earliest period of 
Roman history, which is to a considerable extent 
prehistoric. The central idea of the essay is that 
the early Roman State was both in form and essence 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 
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~ BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDES 


Contain a Complete List of First-Class Hotels and Boarding Houses both in England and 
on the Continent. 


Prices: British Editions, 6d. and 2s.; Continental Editions, 2s. and 3s. 6d. 





BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Price 6d., or Prospectuses may be obtained from THE MANAGER, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANSTEAD (Surrey) ... oon a Rose Hill School. 
BEDFORD . aes ove eso . The Modern School. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA _... ie exo .- Oxford House School. 
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BRIGHTON . Hove High School. 
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‘‘ There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable canals and 
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A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merc hants, 
Traders, and Others. 
Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 
By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 
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WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—_—~p>—. 
ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &e. 

‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.”—Guardian. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, 
NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” 
English Mechanic. 


NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


** The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS : 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : 


‘The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader 
in the Diocese of Southwark. 





SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 
NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New 
Testament, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtzp, 
15, Paternoster Row. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens—Vowel-Shortening in English—Dr. Johnson’s 
Ancestors and Connexions—Fee Bowls—Hornsey : Highgate and Arabella Stuart—Leamington- 
on-Sea—‘‘ Votes for Women.” 


QUERIES : King’s Silver: Lincoln College—Manor Identification in Divers Counties—‘‘ Charming 
Bells” for Bird-catching—Old Tunes—Steering-Wheel—E. Thayer—‘ Sweet Nan of Hampton 
Green’—‘The National Journal,’ 1746—Titles conferred by Cromwell—Hartley Coleridge— 
“* Dandy affair,” 1816 : ‘‘ Rats’ Club Dinner ”—Gilbert Imlay’s ‘ Emigrants ’—Steele and Addison 
ae Light Dragoons, 1780—Capt. Charles Gill, R.N.—‘‘ Tanner ”=Sixpence—Benedict 

old. 


REPLIES :—‘ Kitty Fishy’s Jig’: ‘ Yankee Doodle’—Queen Caroline—Cornish and other Apparitions 
—Snodgrass as a Surname—Cap of Liberty—St. John Baptist’s Eve: Midsummer—Hippocrates 
Legend—Canning Portraits—‘' Sabariticke ”—Portfolio Society—Fig Trees: Maturing Meat— 
‘* Abracadabra ”—‘‘ Promethean ”—The Nose Celestial—Edwards of Halifax—H. C. Wise— 
Authors of Quotations Wanted—‘“ Angel” of an Inn—Sir T. Browne: Quotation—Swedenborg’s 
Memorial Tablet—Man in the Almanac—“ Paffer”—Gibbet as Landmark—Parish Dinners— 
George Monoux—Roger North’s Life of his Brother—Burials at Nice: Capt. James King— 
Cheapside Cross, its Bibliography—Burial-Ground of St. George’s, Hanover Square, Bayswater 
a ‘History of Music ’—The Pied Piper in Ispahan—The ‘ D.N.B.’: Additions and 

rrections, 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Annals of Cambridge’—‘ Shakespearean Representation: its Laws and 
Limits ’—‘ The Edinburgh Review.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Edward Sharpham and Robert Hayman—Inscriptions at Florence—The Strand Hotel—‘ Old 
Mother Hubbard’: its Author—Rushlights—‘t The Upper Thames.” 


QUERIES :—Sir George Somers, 1554-1610—Windle Family—Authors of Quotations Wanted— 
Anonymous Works—Mason of Stapleton, Gloucestershire—Col. Mompesson—Dickens on ‘‘ Half- 
Baptized ”—Coxe of Clent and Swynford, co. Worcester—Early Law Terms—Basset, Englefield, 
Basevil, and Anvers—‘* Whiff,” a t—‘* Thurcet ”’—Mrs. Bremar’s Ladies’ School, Blackheath 
Hill—‘‘ The Protector’s Head,” Inn Sign—Milton and Christ’s College, Cambridge—‘‘ Meschianza” 
—‘‘Cock-foster””—Peter Quivel, Bishop of Exeter—Vigo Bay, 1702-19—Stuffed Chine. 





REPLIES :—Nonconformist Burial-Grounds and Gravestones—Surrey Gardens—‘‘ Sabariticke ”— 
Wilkes’s ‘Essay on Woman’—Plaxtol—Hair becoming suddenly White through Fear—White 
Cock v. the Devil—Cornish and other Apparitions—Hippocrates Legend—Books by the Ton— 
‘* Abracadabra ”—Creole Folk-lore : Stepping across a Child—‘‘ Jirgah ”—Cambridge Early Lists: 
Sir Richard Cope—Scottish University Arms—‘‘ Vizt.”—Queen Anne’s Fifty Churches— 
‘*Entente Cordiale”—Askwith or Asquith—Secret Passages—‘‘The Crooked Billet”—‘‘ What 
you but see when you haven’t a gun”—Hon. Mrs. Gordon’s Suicide—Holbein Subjects—Ben 
Jonson’s Name: its Spelling—William Winstanley’s Birthplace—Nursery Rime. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ English Local Government ’—Reviews and Magazines. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


CLIFFORD’S INN 
For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 4}d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of VOLS. I-IV. OF THE WORKS 
OF W. EH. HENLEY, SIR) WALTER 
BESANT’S EARLY LONDON, and EDUCA- 
TIONAL BOOKS. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN. 


By H. PERRY ROBINSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


This is not a hasty journalistic impression, but the work of an Englishman who has lived and 
travelled for twenty years in the United States ; he knows by experience as well as from book knowledge 
the workings of the Institutions and the true tone and time of all sorts and conditions of men in all 


parts of the land. 





G. P. _SUESANS SONS, 24, Bediond Rivest, Strand, London ; and : io York. 


PUBLISHED ON JULY 13. 
A NEW CREATION. 
ESQUIRE. 


By EDGAR WALLACE, Author of ‘Four Just Men.’ 


Crown 8vo, price 38. 6d. 


ANGEL 


This astute ornament of Scotland Yard will appeal to all lovers of the up-to-date detective story, 





Bristol : : 





ARROWSM ITH. _London : SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL & CO. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





NOW READY 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 242. 


.) OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENZUM.’ 


A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lixrrep, London. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
D INNEFORD’S 
M AGNEStI A. 
For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 





10s. 6d. net. 
A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY READING. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


BY 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 


With a Memoir of the Author by Sir ROWLAND 
BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


2 Portraits, 2 Pictures in Hand Colour Printing, 
and 2 Illustrations specially drawn by 
D. 8S. MacCOLL. 


To be had of all Libraries and Booksellers. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Lrp., 





33, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Magazines, &e. 


HE ENGLISH HISTO RICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M L.D 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer int ieee: in the 
University of Oxford. 


Vol. XXIII. No. 91, JULY, 1908. Price 5s. 


Contents. 
Articles. 
723 Sygmane OF CAESAR. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, 


ar | TASATION OF POPE NICHOLAS IV. By Miss Rose 
raham. 
= in ged COMMONS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


THE PROGRESS OF INCLOSURE DURING THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Prof. Gonn 
Notes and Documents. 
THE NORMAN “CONSUETUDINES ET Ns al OF 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Prof. Haski: 
THE BAGA DE SECRETIS. By L. W. Vernon + soa 
Benet yae ENGLISH LITANIES. By James Gairdner, 


SIR SIDNEY SMITH AND FROTTE IN 1796. By Miss Broster. 
And Others. 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London. 


TPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 425. JULY, 1908. Price 6s. 
PORT ROYAL. 
LIVERPOOL. 
HYMNOLOGY, CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC. 
THE QUESTION OF LIFE ON MARS. 
FENELON AT CAMBRAI. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
COLONIAL POLICY UNDER THE EARL OF ELGIN. 
THE DUC DE CHOISEUL. 
THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO EGYPT IN 1798. 
10. THE “ THREE-COLOUR” PROCESS. 
11. LORD MILNER AND CANADIAN PREFERENCE. 
12. WOMEN AND THE FRANCHISE. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 416. 


JULY, 1908. 62. 
. FORECASTS OF TO-MORROW. By the Rev. W. Barry. 
. THE REVIVAL OF EGYPT. 
THE FIRST HOMER. By A. W. Verrall. 
THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. By the Rev. W. Greswell. 


. THE REDISCOVERY OF ROME. By Thomas Ashby, Director 
of the British School. 


A GRAND TOUR IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. B 
dward Armstrong. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


. CANADIAN pons AND PARTIES. By Prof. 8. J. 
McLean, Toronto. 


. LADY LOUISA STUART. By John Buchan. 

. THE UNREST IN INDIA. 

. A RECKLESS GOVERNMENT. 

2. THE GERMAN PERIL. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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No. 35, JULY, 1908. 
H E \ ee | R A R Y. 
A Quarterly Review of Bibliography and Library Lore. 
Price 3s. net, or 10s. 6d. per annum. 
Contents for JULY. 
HENRY BYNNEMAN, PRINTER, 1566-83. H.R. Plomer. 


NOTES ON STATIONERS FROM THE LAY SUBSIDY ROLLS 
OF 1523-4. E. Gordon Duff. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOUR. J. H. Hessels. 

RECENT FOREIGN LITERATURE. Elizabeth Lee. 

SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE. Léopold Delisle. 

A MUNICIPAL LIBRARY AND ITS READERS: LENDING 
LIBRARIES—BRANCHES. John Ballinger. 

aay vy, ‘4 F eetae ACQUISITIONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

lard. 


EV i 8 
- ALEXAN DER_MORING, Lrp. (The De La More Press), 
32, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 





fue BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JULY 18th, contains :— 

SELINONTE AND ITS ILLUSTRATORS. 

THE WASTING OF IRON.—III. 

EngisEsaine AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBI- 


THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: M. HULOT'S 
RAWINGS. 
HEALTH EXHIBITION AT CARDIFF. 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE BRIDGE AT PYRIMONT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, HEMSWORTH ; 
THE ETON MEMORIAL: SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN ; 
NEW BUILDINGS IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE; 
ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, NORBURY, SURREY ; 
NEW BUILDINGS, UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS; 
MONUMENT TO BISHOP SKIPP, HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. : 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 


PUBLISHED MID-MONTHLY, price 6d. ; by post, 9d. 
THE EXPERT, foe JULY, 


Of the greatest value and interest to all Connoisseurs and Col- 
lectors. Full of pore 

f all Booksellers and Ne 

Office: BAZAAR BUILDINGS, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 





+. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 


I—GENERAL LITERATURE 
RECOLLECTIONS BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. With Photogravure Portrait and a number 


of Original Letters, of which one by George Meredith and another by Robert Louis Stevenson are reproduced in Facsimile. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net, {Nearly ready. 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD VAUGHAN KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, Arasetta Kenzaty. 


With Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Kenealy, and several other Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ No more interesting biography of a lawyer has ever been written.” Birmingham Gazette.—“There is no more romantic story in the history of English 
law than that of this brilliant lawyer.” Morning Post.—‘* Dr. Kenealy moved in an interesting circle, of which these Memoirs present some striking recollections.” Daily Mail.—‘t An 
upright, scholarly, courageous, and lovable man.” 


MORE SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS. By an EyeuisH Orricer, Author of ‘Society Recollections in 


Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904.’ With 44 Portraits of Celebrities. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


The gratifying reception that was accorded ‘Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904,’ has called forth the present volume, in which the author covers ground both in 
France and Austria that was left untouched in the former work, and he travels over a wider area of Southern Europe generally. The writer depicts the life and manners of the 
Continental Smart Set—the Court, the Corps Diplomatique, the Services, and the Aristocracy. It is written by a man of the world, who has been everywhere and seen everything. 


GLIMPSES OF THE AGES. By T. E. Samven Scsotes, M.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Vol. II.) 


Times.—‘‘ Dr. Scholes in his first volume (1905) undertook to show that there isno grouud for the current belief in the superiority of the white races over the coloured. He there 
dealt with the mental and physical aspects of the subject, reserving the moral for a second volume. This one is an extensive detailed criticism of the treatment of her coloured 
subjects by Great Britain.’ 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND “POSH,” “HERRING MERCHANTS.” Including a number of 


Unpublished Letters from Edward FitzGerald to Joseph Fletcher, or ‘‘ Posh,” not hitherto published. Elucidated by JAMES BLYTH. With 16 Illustrations, specially 
taken for the work, including two of ‘“‘ Posh.” Crown 8vo, 48. net. 
Academy.—‘‘ Mr. Blyth has brought to light many new facts with regard to the famous pete of FitzGerald and ‘ Posh,’ in the herring-boat ‘Meum and Tuum,’ and has 
been fortunate in discovering several letters from FitzGerald to ‘ Posh’ which have never before been published. We are grateful to Mr. Blyth for this truly fascinating record.” 


CREATIONS DAWN. By “Kiss.” With Preface by Prof, A. H. Sayce. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Biblical controversy still concerns itself with the difficulties surrounding the first chapters of Genesis, and, as Professor Sayce remarks in his suggestive 
preface to the present book, ‘there is always room for a fresh theory when backed by originality and learning.’ ‘ Kish’ writes lucidly and well, with no little ability in the conduct of 
4 theory, and learning he certainly possesses. His book may well strike fire both from ecclesiastical writers and from the devotees of the Higher Criticism.” 


A TRAMP’S PHILOSOPHY. By Barr Kennepy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A piece of vigorous, courageous writing, like a fresh, clean wind from the literary horizon.” 











VOX POPULI. A clever skit on Modern Journalism. Crown 8vo, 6d. net. (Shortly. 
Il_—FICTION 
THE OLD ALLEGIANCE. By Huppert WALES. 6s. {Fourth Edition next week. 


The three novels—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,’ ‘The Yoke,’ and ‘Cynthia in the Wilderness’—by which Mr. Hubert Wales has so quickly made himself famous, have one quality in 
—- Sp - — the average novel as anything can well be. Itis probable, however, that Mr. Hubert Wales’s latest story, THE OLD ALLEGIANCE, will be the greatest 
surprise of any of his 


THE HARD WAY. By» Perr. 6s. 


Times.—‘‘ The drama is telling, and the narrative is given throughout with verve and intensity.” 
The author, who is a peer of the realm, prefers for the present to disguise his identity ; but if it were revealed it would disclose a personality far from unknown. There is little 
doubt the novel will be much talked of, and keen interest evinced as regards the authorship. 


AN EMPTY HERITAGE. By Vioter Tweepate, Author of ‘ Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement.’ 6s. 
RESTITUTION. By Dorotuea Gerarp, Author of ‘Itinerant Daughters.’ 6s. 


KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE. By Cosmo Hamitron, Author of ‘ Adam’s Clay,’ ‘Brummell.’ 6s. 

FIVE NIGHTS. By Vicrorra Cross, Author of ‘ Anna Lombard.’ 6s. 

VANE ROYAL. By the Hon. Mrs. Watrer R. D. Forses, Author of ‘ Le Roux.’ 6s. 

THE REVOLT OF BEATRIX. By Frep Waisunaw, Author of ‘ A New Cinderella.’ 6s. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA. By Cartron Dawe, Author of ‘One Fair Enemy.’ With Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 
WHAT WOMAN WILLS. By Lwvcas Creeve, Author of ‘Saint Elizabeth of London.’ 6s. 

NELLIE OF THE “ EIGHT BELLS.” By Arcuer Puiuir Crovcn, Author of ‘A Wife from the Forbidden Land.’ 6s. 
THE AIM OF HER LIFE. By L. T. Meape, Author of ‘ Little Josephine.’ 6s. 

THE GREEN MUMMY. By Fercvs Hume, Author of ‘ The Silent House in Pimlico.’ 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE OF LIONEL GLYDE. By Otivia Ramsey. (A new Author). 6s. 

IN THE PORTION OF JEZREEL. By J. Leonarp-Cowrrer. (A new Author). 6s. 

THE FLYING SCROLL. By Hven Mant. (A new Author). 6s. 





. JOHN LONG, 12, 18, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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